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SUGAR... basic food 


for better living! 


This engineer is operating a General Electric 
diesel locomotive hauling sugar cane to a 
mill for grinding. By supplying efficient 
transportation, the G-E locomotive helps 
produce more of this staple commodity at 
lower cost. 

Wherever sugar is grown and processed, 
General Electric equipment speeds opera- 
tions... making sugar more economical .. . 
more easily obtainable for your grocer, 
baker. food manufacturer ... your family. 

More than 200,000 other G-E products 
contribute to your country’s economy, make 


your daily living more pleasant. Aol 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











A ROW OF NEW WORKERS’ HOMES IN SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR 


A House for Every Family 


Is the unshakeable goal of 
the Government which directs the 


destinies of El Salvador 


From 1932 to November 1948, 332 houses were built 
for laborers and other workers; in 21 months (December, 
1948 -September, 1950), the Council of the Government 
made available EIGHT HUNDRED houses. In one year 
(1950-1951), the Government of Lt. Col. Oscar Osorio has 
constructed and made available ONE THOUSAND houses. 


Instituto De Vivienda Urbana 


San Salvader El Salvador, C.A. 
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: For 
at Hondurans— 
Literacy 








President Galvez, on his birthday, receives an audience of school children. 


Through the efforts of the Ministry of Education, illiteracy 

has been declining at the rate of two percent every three 

months for the last three years. For this purpose 1784 new schools 
were erected; educators from Europe, the United States and 

South American republics were invited to help reorganize the school 


system; rural schools in farming areas were established. 
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you should use the Amer- 
ican Cable & Radio System 
for your messages to or 
from the 


Republics of 
Central America 


Since 1879, the Repub- 
lics of Central America have been 
linked to one another and to the 
world at large by All America 
Cables and Radio, Inc., a unit of 
the AC&R System. 


And Still Best... 


Today, the only 
American-owned cable and radio 
telegraph system serving the Repub- 
lics of Central America is AC&R, 
which maintains in leading trade 
centers throughout the world more 
than 3 times as many company- 
operated offices as its nearest 
American competitor. 


Mark your mes- 
sages to and from the Republics of 
Central America 


“Via Qil America” 


The AC&R System maintains its own 
offices in the Republics of Central 
America at 


CANAL ZONE 


*Balboo 
*Cristobal 


COSTA RICA 
*Son Jose 
*Port Limon 
*Puntarenas 


GUATEMALA 


*Guatemala City 


NICARAGUA 


*Monogua 
*Son Juan del Sur 


PANAMA 


*Panoma City 


EL SALVADOR 


*Son Salvador 


American Cable & Radio System Offices 
in the United States 
BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO *NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT *SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
MIAMI *WASHINGTON 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
67 Broad Street 


* New York 4, New York 


State of the Weill... 


The Inside Story 
Of the Armistice 


Russia induces China and North Korea into writing off 


their tremendous losses in order to clear the deck 


for an all out diplomatic offensive. 


YH ANCELLERIES all over the world are 

_A still trying to grasp the real sig- 
nificance behind the armistice negotia- 
tions in Korea. 

The sudden promotion of peace by 
Russia is tantamount to an avowal that 
communism is not strong enough in 
{sia fo conquer by force of arms, a 
bitter admission, which would not have 
been made without stringent reasons. 

\s far as China is concerned the 
Korean venture has cost some of her 
best troops and resulted in serious eco- 
nomic dislocations. Why then should 
the Chinese give in at this stage of the 
game? Why should they accept defeat, 
when victory would be so vital for the 
consolidation of the new regime under 
difheult conditions? 

The more optimistic among Washing- 
ton’s political observers have a pat ex- 
planation. “They simply had enough.” 
these experts say. “The losses in men 
and material have convinced the Com- 
munists of the futility of their war.” 

In the opinion of competent UN ob- 
servers, this argument is completely un- 
realistic. A South 
who played an important part in the 
different attempts of the UN to arrive 


American diplomat 


at a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
war put it this way to a UNW reporter: 
“To have enough implies that the 


government is forced to take into con- 
sideration the shifting currents of public 
opinion. Since under a totalitarian rule 
public opinion does not exist, the lead- 
ers don’t care whether the people have 
had enough or not. The Chinese leaders 
would go on fighting, regardless of the 
sacrifices and losses, if they thought this 
would be in the interest of their cause. 
That cause has certainly not been ad- 
vanced by the conference at Kaesan. 
There must, therefore, be a very com- 
pelling reason forcing the Chinese to 
accept cease-fire negotiations which ex- 
clude all the political issues involved. 

“That reason is the following. Russia 
is unwilling to supply the necessary 
help and material for the continuation 
of the war. The decision to bring the 
armed conflict to an end was made in 
Moscow, and not in Peking. /n fact, 
there are many signs that Moscow's 
decision was made against the wishes 
of Peking.” 

The same UN sources believe that 
they can clearly see the urgent motiva- 
tion behind Stalin’s decision. Regardless 
of his promises of support to the North 
Koreans and the Chinese, a moment 
came when Stalin could not but realize 
that by fulfilling his pledges he might 
involve the Soviet Union in a Far East- 


ern war, and thereby expose Russia's 





European front to attack. At that mo- 
ment he decided to cut his losses—i.e.. 
North Korean and Chinese losses—and 
called the incident off. The Koreans and 
the Chinese are expendable. but Soviet 
soldiers are not—at least, not at pres- 
ent, not in a war in which no decisive 
victory could be won against the de- 
mocracies. Stalin knew, in fact, that the 
Western powers would never let them- 
selves be drawn into an all-out strug- 
gle in the Far East and would answer 
Russian intervention not by an offen- 
sive against Peking but by delivering 
immediate blows against Moscow. 

When it came to a choice between the 
strategic interests of the Soviet Union 
and the vital interests of the Chinese 
Communists. Stalin did not hesitate a 
moment in choosing the former. 

Thus. once more the question arises: 
were perhaps those Far-Eastern experts 
who in 1945-46 believed in the possi- 
bility of splitting the Chinese Commu- 
nists from their brothers in Moscow not 
quite the Utopians or. even worse, the 
traitors that the apostles of Chiang Kai- 
shek accused them of being? 

Once again it is legitimate to ask 
whether the national interests of the 
Chinese Communists must not 
or later 


sooner 
clash with the self-centered 
policies of Stalin, making China fertile 
soil for an Asiatic Titoism. It seems to 
be certain that the disillusion and dis- 
appointment about the outcome of the 
Korean war cannot but strengthen the 
anti-Russian feelings of the Chinese 
masses. It is also evident that the 
Kremlin realizes this situation fully, 
and that it is now planning its next 
move accordingly. 


( ) 
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Today. more than ever, the para- 
mount goal of Stalin’s Far Eastern pol- 
icy must be to forestall an eventual de- 
fection of China and to strengthen his 
hold on Chinese communism. It is im- 
portant to remember that the signing of 
an armistice will not solve. or even ease. 
the real problems behind the conflict. A 
peace treaty is impossible without set- 
tling the two most crucial questions: 
Formosa. and the admittance of Peking 
to the UN. And it is on these two scores 
that the Politburo evidently plans to 
regain the good will and friendship of 
the Chinese Communists. 

We can. therefore. confidently expect 
a high-powered Soviet diplomatic ma- 
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neuver. the object of which will be the 
seating of Communist China at the UN. 
and the ceding of Formosa to Mao. The 
battlefield for this maneuver will be 
the sixth General Assembly, which will 
open in Paris early in November. 
When last January the UN made the 
ease-fire proposal. both the Chinese and 
the Russians objected to its terms. But 
Peking 


agreement 


while at that time demanded 
that the 
the provision for turning over Formosa 
Communists and for admitting 


to the UN. the 


ets’ answer mentioned only Formosa. 


armistice contam 


to the 


the Peking regime Sovi- 


discrepancy, a 
Asian blo 
whose objectivity has repeatedly earned 
deduced 


After this 


prominent diplomat of the 


studying 


him as much praise as abuse. 
that Stalin might not be too eager to 
see the Communist Chinese in the UN, 
and that his apparent—and not tery 
purposeful—efforts to the contrary 
were a sham for propaganda purposes. 

According to this analysis, the US 
failed to perceive the true state of af- 
feirs and take advantage of it. “The 


American policy 


uncompromising 


plaved 


strenzthened his 


into the hands of Stalin and 
China.” the 


“In the 


hold on 
\san Ambassador pointed out. 
next few months. Chinese representation 
e UN will become the 
tant and the most ticklish problem. 

The attitude of the US 


in tl most impor- 


toward this 


problem has an easily understandable 
is prac- 


that 


logic. American public opinion 


tically unanimous in its demand 
the Chinese Communists should aot be 
allowed to shoot their way into the UN. 


But while the overwhelming majority 
of the 


iging an 


agreed that by 
Com 


member nations 
aggressive war the 
rigat to be 


munists have forfeited their 


idmitted to the UN. the major portion 


re-examine theit 
Korea 
representing a na 
S. declared 


( 


Americans. the Chi- 


of these nations will 


attitude once the war in ends. 


\s one diplomat, 
friendly to the 


thon very 


“According to the 
nese Communists could not be admit:ed 
UN before they entered the war, 


not during the war. 


to the 
certainly and they 
want them after the war. But 


which 


will not 


there are not many nations 
will follow this line of reasoning even 
Department presses them. 
“In view of the fact that the 


established 


if the State 
Com- 
their 


to be 


munists have power 


over all China. they have admit- 
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ted for the same reason that Poland 
and Argentina are members, regardless 
of how distasteful their rule is to anv- 
one who believes in true democracy.” 

The consensus among UN delegates 
is that once the armistice in Korea is 
signed, Stalin will confront the West- 
ern powers with a new peace plan, the 
ecrnerstone of which will be the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the UN. 
This new peace offensive will be 
launched at the General Assembly and. 
in the circumstances, may become more 
embarrassing to the democracies than 
any similar plan in the past. The dele- 
gates expect that Stalin’s case will be 
pressed in the following terms: 

The envey of the Kremlin will state 
that the formula which ended the war 
in Korea was brought forward by tie 
Communists. He will affirm that) the 
accepted 


Communists — cooperatively 


practically all the conditions of the 
American delegates. making one sacri- 
fice after another in the interest of 


peace. The Americans, on the other 


hand—-or so the Soviet thesis will run 

are not willing to make even the small- 
est concessions. Even worse. confronted 
by the demand to take up the political 
questions which were eliminated from 
the armistice talks and to discuss them 
as promised. the US evades the main 
issue and concentrates ‘its efforts on 
rallying the other nations against recog 


nition of the Peking regime. 


3 


If the Chinese Communists were ad- 
mitted to the UN, the Soviet will con- 
clude. UN supervision of Korea and the 
reconstruction of that suffering country 
under UN control woald be acceptable 
to the Communists. But with the Peking 
regime not represented in the UN, it 
is impossible for the Communists to 
agree to UN control. Thus if the ex- 
plosive problems of the Far East are 
not settled, and the peace of the world 
continues to be endangered. the re- 
sponsibility rests solely with the USA. 

It is foreseen that such representa- 
tions may achieve a not negligible dip- 


USSR. With 


England and France already in favor 


lomatic success for the 
of the admittance of Mao's government. 
and fidia, the most important Asian 
power, wholeheartedly championing it. 
the Soviet peace offensive has a chance 
of approaching its first objective: the 
splitting of the democratic alliance and 


the isolation of the US. 
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In the face of this coming diplomatic 
warfare, there does not seem to be 
unanimity of opinion in the US as to 
the best course to take. A relatively 
small, but vocal group among American 
politicians and policy-makers views the 
East-West conflict solely in military 
terms. Although they accuse President 
Roosevelt of having been blind to the 
political content of the last war and de- 

{6 ) ‘ nounce his formula of “unconditional 

At the St. Regis WAZ surrender” as stupid and _ negative. 

Sica bec dicanaans \ actually they are advocating the same 
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The beneficial effect such philosophy 


7: y, may have on international public opin- 
lo “IOS o5 | ion is, however, upset to a great extent 
by another factor. Increasingly the US 


State Department is being accused 
in all parts of the world are en- abroad of devoting itself to tasks con- 
joyed by Finland's oldest deposit | nected with the building up of the mili- 
and commercial bank which was tary power of the West to the exclusion 
established nearly 90 years ago, of all operations on the political and 
in 1862. Our widespread business diplomatic front. And it is predicted friends in Central America 
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Top Reporters! Forum 








From the point of view of peace and international harmony, do you think 


Eisenhower should run for president or that he should remain at his post? 


Admiration for Eisenhower's work with NATO makes many 
correspondents from abroad wish he would stay with it. 


Joseph P. Lash 
Veu ork Post, New York 


Fisenhower’s election as President: in) 1952) would have 
much to recommend it from the point of view of interna 
tional relations People have confidence in his leadership 
and he is able to exercise that leadership as was shown last 
winter when he came back from Europe and_ effectively 
neutralized the Hoover-Taft campaign against sending Amer- 
ican troops to Europe. He has a wide and intimate knowledge 
of Europe and is internationalist in his sympathies. He 
seems to be doing a superb job building up NATO defenses. 

On the other hand the struggle for peace and against 
Kremlin expansicnism is not simply a_ military-strategic 
problem: from a long range point of view economic, political 
and moral considerations would always be more fundamental 
in the struggle with communism. Even from a short range 
viewpoint one wonders, for example. whether the military 
advantages of an alliance with Franco as urged by the 
Pentagon are not outweighed by the political disadvantages. 

What were Eisenhower's views on this matter? How much 
would military considerations dominate his thinking as 
President? How does he feel about a many billion dollar 
program of aid to underdeveloped countries—-preferably car- 
ried on through the UN? T don’t know his opinions on these 
and related issues and without knowing them it is difficult 
to answer the question definitively 

Moreover, even if his views were sound on these matters 
would he be able to get Congress to go along with him? As 
standard bearer of the Republican Party he would undoubt- 
edly bring in with him a large Republican majority in which 
a disappointed Taft might wield more influence than a 
victorious Ike 

So far as the other part of the question is concerned 
whether Eisenhower would be more useful in Versailles or 
the White House— there are too many variables such as how 
far advanced will North Atlantic defenses be by 1952. what 
will be the state of East-West relations at that time, and the 


like. to be able to give a responsible answer af this moment. 
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Johan Hambro 
Norsl Telegrambyvaa. Norway 


While it is quite clear that the personality occupying the 
White House inevitably has a decisive influence on the 
course of international harmony and peace. it is hardly possi- 
ble to evaluate the importance of one single individual with- 
out considering the alternatives. If the choice should be be- 
tween General Eisenhower and a candidate of a pronounced 
nationalistic or isolationist character. the election of Ejisen- 
hower would probably greatly further the cause of inter- 
national harmony for which the cooperation and solidarity 
of the democracies are of such vital importance. Even if the 
alternative should be a candidate with Eisenhower's views 
in the field of foreign policy who would, nevertheless, be 
unable to win a decisive victory and, consequently, head a 
politically weak administration. I believe Eisenhower's can- 
didacy would better serve international harmony. 

Although General Eisenhower probably has a greater 
nrestige around the world today than any other American, it 
is, on the other hand, quite possible that the election of 
another man of the same foreign political persuasion as that 
of the present Administration would be more in the interest 
of international harmony than the election of a general. No 
man is indispensable once the foundation of the defensive 
alliance of the democracies has been laid. but General 
Eisenhower could still perform a task of the greatest: im- 
portance in his present position while the election of a milli- 
tary leader to the presidency of the United States might 
provoke further friction in the world—and possibly a fear 
that the military will be dominant in the shaping of Amer- 
ican policy. There is a traditional reluctance not only in this 
country but in all democracies against having a military 
leader as chief executive. 

In short. if there should appear another candidate with 
similar foreign political views and equal personal stature. I 
believe General Eisenhower could serve international har- 


mony and peace better outside the White House than in it. 





Krishnamachari Balaraman 
The Hindu, Madras 


I do not see what the mere fact of Eisenhower. or X. 
Y or Z for that matter, running for the Presidency of the 
United States has to do with the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and harmony. Obviously the question presup- 
poses Eisenhower has only to run for election and he will 
be elected. After what happened in 1948, I will not. pre- 
suppose anything. 

Eisenhower is a great soldier but he is an unknown quan- 
tity as a statesman. The preservation of peace is a statesman’s 
job not a soldier's. however eminent. | do not also share in 
the hallucination which seems fairly widespread in this 
country that Eisenhower can do anything better than anyone. 

Eisenhower has proved his indispensability to the NATO 
which under his dynamic command is assuming form and 
feature. If international peace and harmony depends on the 
eflectiveness of the NATO to deal with possible aggression, 
then it is essential Eisenhower should stay there. 

1 am fully aware America has had soldier-presidents be- 
fore but it seems best to me that direction of national policy 
should be in the hands of a person with a civilian rather 
than a military outlook. 


Gerhart H. Seger 
Rhein-Evho, Germany 


Considering exclusively the point of view of peace and 
international harmony. [ strongly believe that it would be 
much better if General Dwight Eisenhower were to remain 
in his present position as commander of the NATO forces. 

Among the many points where the Charter of the United 
Nations is far more progressive than was the Covenant of 


the League of Nations is the provision of Article 42, and 


those of the subsequent articles, contemplating the use of 
military forces by the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. No international law will be established securely until 
it is enforceable. 

While the majority and minority reports of the Military 
Staff Committee. in accordance with Article 47 of the Char- 
ter, are still undiscussed, and the actual formation of an 
international police force is still undecided, pragmatically 
we have two such international forces already: the interna- 
tional army fighting in Korea, and the NATO forces under 
Eisenhower's command. Both actually existing international 
forces may prove to be the nucleus of the future United 
Nations forces of permanent character. To help create them 
is perhaps one of the most important tasks. and no one, with 
all due respect to General Ridgway in Korea. is more capable 
to set the course than General Eisenhower, who is the ex- 
tremely rare and ideal combination of a great human being. 
a great diplomat. a great general. Therefore it is most de- 


sirable that he remain at his present post as long as possible. 


Jorge A. Manchego 
La Chronica, Lima, Peru 


Under the circumstances in which the world is living today 
there is no greater service that General Eisenhower could 
render to his country and to international harmony than 
that of remaining at his present post. devoting his knowledge 
as master strategist and skilled negotiator to the unification 
and development of the defenses of the Western world. 

The democratic countries know full well that their strength 
is in unity. This might and power will be a strong bulwark 
against the dangers of a new conflict. 

On the other hand it is necessary to keep in mind that the 
long standing American tradition of supremacy of civil 
power has had good influence on the political life of many 
countries and that a break in this tradition could prove 
harmful for those countries, especially those that are going 
through a process of transforming old political set-ups. 

It was General Eisenhower himself who wrote in 1948; 
“The necessary and wise subordination of the military to 
civil power will be best sustained, and our people will have 
greater confidence that it is so, sustained when life-long pro- 
fessional soldiers, in the absence of some obvious and overs 


riding reason, abstain from seeking high political office.” 


Richard Brett-Smith 
The Daily Telegraph. London 


I believe Eisenhower should stay at his present job, which 
he does extremely well and probably better than anyone else 
available. | have no doubt that were he to run for President 
he would be elected, whichever party he chose. 

First, politics is not a profession which one can take up 
at a moment's notice. For a great soldier, political activity 
may have unfortunate repercussions: one has only to look 
at the case of General Marshall, whose prestige and popu- 
larity have waned, however undeservedly. recently. 

Second, Eisenhower wuold have to choose to be labeled 
a Republican or a Democrat, and in the long run his present 
universal popularity would inevitably be reduced. It is a 
little too facile to say either party would always accept him. 
No doubt the General has political views of his own (he 
comes from a staunchly Republican family). 

Eisenhower is a professional soldier. He has every quali- 
fication for his present job, plus the inestimable value of his 
personal popularity and reputation for integrity (and that 
is where popularity is important, in that it smoothes the 
handling of international relations). He has not the particu 
lar training or qualifications to make a skilful politician 
and in politics virtue alone is not enough. 

Peace can only be kept by the Western Powers becoming 
stronger. Eisenhower is the right man te direct that strength: 
if he ran for President he might well dissipate his own 


energies and his splendid assets. 








LAKE ATITLAN—In the background can be seen the volcano San Pedro 


The Western hemisphere boasts few scenes of 
natural beauty so breath-taking as Lago Atitlan. 
Flanked by volcanos, the Lake is of crystal 
purity ... bathed in trovical sunshine... 
shaded by palms and palmettos. No trip to 
Central America would be complete without a stop-over 


at this ‘‘Mecca of American Tourists.” 
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WORLD Here for the first time is the hidden story of the Cold 


War: its origin, methods and objectives. 

His discussions in Moscow with the masterminds 
behind the plan revealed to the author 

that the Cold War is economic warfare 


waged with psychological weapons 


The Man 
Who Made Russia 











Tough 


By NICHOLAS NYARADI 


’ 8H end of the Korean War, to my mind, signals the end of an era: that of the 

| Cold War. I believe that the Cold War. of which Korea was the climax, 
was designed in Moscow in the conviction that ultimately it would throw the 
economy of the United States into chaos and make the USSR the political arbiter 
of the world. 

Peace in Korea may mean that the Politburo has forsaken hope of an early 
collapse of capitalism. What new political strategy will replace the Cold War 
is an exciting question, but it is too early to attempt an answer. But at this 
moment of détente, it may be useful to probe for a fuller understanding of 
what Russia has been up to during the past five years. 

Many of the world’s post-war problems can be traced to a wizened little 
man of seventy who, for half a century, has interpreted Marxian economic 
theory toward the greater glory of Communism. His name is Eugene S. Varga, 


and he will go down in history as the man directly responsible for Russia’s 





cold war against the West. Today he 
suffers exile in his native Hungary. but 
it is safe to say that many vital policies 
of the Kremlin are still based on his 
theories. 

If this sounds paradoxical. let us re- 
member how difficult it is for a West- 
erner to follow the complicated pattern 
of Russian political behavior, resting as 
it does on a tangle of myth. dogma and 
discus 


tactical zig-zagging. Only my 


sions of Soviet policy with three im- 


Eugene S. Varga. as Chief Economic 
Interpreter of Marxism for the Kremlin, 
promoted the Cold War. In 1918) his 
attacked as heredital 


relegated to the fringe of Soviet power 


theories were 
today as tinancial adviser to Hungary, 
much as a disgraced pro-consul might 
Empire. 


have been in’ the Roman 
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portant members of the Politburo 
Molotoy, Mikoyan and Marshall Voro- 
shilov--as well as with Varga himself, 
during the seven months IT spent in 
Moscow after World War IL negotiat- 
ing Hungarian reparations to Russia, 
permit me to attempt an explanation 
of the case of Eugene S. Varga 

During the Second World War. Soviet 
economists were searching hard for evi- 
dence that the aftermath would repeat 
the revolutionary situations of 1917-1919 
in the capitalist countries of the West. 
The Marxist-Leninist theory states that 
international capitalism breeds impe- 
rialism., imperialism breeds war, and 
war breeds economic chaos in capitalist 
countries, bringing about the collapse 
of their existing social order. Russian 
Bolsheviks believe this to have been 
borne out by experience: Lenin him- 
self came to power as a consequence of 
the upheavals of World War I. 

Foremost among those searching, and 
the man from whom most was expected, 
Varga. the “infallible” 


prophet of Marxian economics. In the 


was Eugene 


spring of 1946 he published a book en- 
titled Changes in the Economy of Cap 
italism as a Result of the Second World 
War. Wt was heralded as the final. “*s« 

entific” argument in support of the of- 
ficial view. in Pravda in January. and 
according to which “in capitalist coun- 
tries the return to peacetime develop- 
ment is being marked by growth of 
unemployment and. in some cases, seri- 


ous economic crises.” 


Capitalism Will Survive 


lo the great surprise and consterna- 
tion of the Party. however. Varga’s 
hook revealed no such argument. De- 
parting from the traditional attitude. 
the economist suggested that even after 
a second World War capitalist regimes 
might ac hieve some degree of economic 
stability. and social welfare; he even 
implied that the postwar American 
standard of living could be maintained 
at a higher level than the prewar one. 

The government promptly and = pub- 
licly rejected Varga’s denial of the im- 
mediate internal collapse of Western 
capitalism. My conversations with the 
highest Communist figures in) Moscow 
ind Budapest. however. convinced me 
that it was, in fact. upheld in the secret 
conclaves of the Kremlin and became, 
together with a new theory he devel- 
ped. the basis of an aggressive new 
policy 

The new theory was actually quite 


simple. It stated that capitalism's col- 


lapse could be expedited by external 
pressures. In the course of many con- 
versations with Varga. I discovered that 
he was hoping to re-create in the United 
States and elsewhere the economic crisis 
of 1929 


scale. The vision of that crisis haunted 


though on a vastly greater 


his mind. In the early thirties all the 
elements for a healthy economy were 
present in the United States. but some- 
thing had set them awry. As President 
Roosevelt had pointed out. that “some- 


thing” had much to do with fear. 
Fear vs. Prosperity 


Concentrating on the phenomenon of 
fear and confusion in a free. uncon- 
trolled economy. Varga arrived at a 
new form of psychological warfare. By 
implanting a profound anxiety for the 
future in the American people, he rea- 
soned, he could disrupt their normal 
economic motives and behavior. This. 
in turn, would cause vast unemployment 
and its attendant social unrest (of 
which there was much in the thirties) 
and result in a “revolutionary situa- 
tien” open for the Communists to ex- 
ploit according to the classic Leninist 
technique. 

The fate of Varga’s plan reveals the 
danger of blindly “dialectic” reasoning 
about the real or empirical world. He 
had worked in Hungary's system of free 
enterprise before World War I and was 
sufficiently grounded in the mechanics 
of capitalism to postulate a number of 
facts concerning it. He knew, for ex- 
ample. that) producers and consumers 
in a free enterprise system are like in- 
numerable. uncontrolled atoms reacting 
against each other according to their 
individual desires for gain, leisure. pres- 
tige. etc. He knew that their behavior 
balanced out into a stable pattern of 
supply and demand —a well-functioning 
economy, 

On the basis of these facts. Varga 
constructed an elaborate theory of how 
a free economy would destroy itself 
once it was engulfed in an atmosphere 
of tension and anxiety. The individual 
motives which provided the system's 
driving force could be distorted or para- 
lyzed to produce economic chaos. In- 
vestments would fall precipitously. Sav- 
ings would disappear in a final buying 
spree, guaranteeing ruinous inflation. 
Long-term planning would become im- 
possible. The stock-market would crash, 


depressing earnings and dstroying the 


publie’s faith in industry. 
With the whole economy gyrating 


wildly under the threat of a war-ravaged 





future, factory atter tactory would shut 
down, each one adding to the growing 
army of unemployed. The spiral of de- 
pression would end only in social up- 
heaval and revolution. 

Such was Varga’s theory—disruption 
of the monetary, fiscal, industrial and 
commercial aspects of the American 
economy through a campaign of anxiety 
and fear. 

Today it is clear to me that this 
theory was the source and rationale of 
the Russian cold war against the West 

an economic objective secured by po- 
litical means. On the basis of it, the 
Kremlin initiated a manifold campaign 
of calculated and relentless pressure on 
the West to instill a pervasive and per- 
manent fear among its war-weary peo- 
ples. As the year 1946 rolled on, one 
after another the heaviest guns of this 
new kind of warfare, directed at the 
minds of people, started opening up. 

Early in March the United States 
offered to begin negotiations with Rus- 
sia concerning a billion-dollar loan the 
latter had requested before Varga’s 
plan came into being. Now the Russians 
hedged, anxious to forego desperately 
needed assistance (in the Ukraine, for 
example) because acceptance would 
smooth relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

On February 22, Foreign Secretary 
Bevin offered to extend the alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union from twenty to fifty years. and to 
revise it toward building Russian con- 
fidence in Britain. The Russians imme- 
diately charged Bevin with attempting 
to undermine the growing international 
authority of the USSR. Shortly after, a 
statement by Stalin caused fear in the 
US that the Soviet Union was purposely 
isolating herself from the United States 
and Great Britain. Following Russia’s 
refusal to participate in the London 
Victory celebrations, Britain expressed 
fear that her relations with that coun- 
try were at a new low. 

In the United States. President Tru- 
man revealed that Stalin had refused 
two invitations to visit American. soil. 
His refusals came at a period of mount- 
ing tension over failure of the Russians 
to accept US proposals for international 
atomic control. American fears were 
also aroused over dismissal of Litvinov, 
champion of cooperation with the West 
in the inter-war period. 

Hard on its heels came a spate of 
chauvinistic statements from the Polit- 
buro concerning the Soviet Army——at 
a time when the West was speedily and 
drastically disarming. Movements of the 
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Soviet Army in Europe during the Paris 
Peace Conference in June were inter- 
preted by the United States as delib- 
erate pressure on herself and Britain. 

Russian activity in Eastern Europe 
lent enormous authority to the threat 
of war. By the end of 1946 the Soviet 
Union had gained control of Poland, 
Albania. Yugo- 
Rumania. With Yugoslav 


Bulgaria. Hungary. 
slavia and 
and Bulgarian aid she was fostering 
civil war in Greece. And her armies 
had marched to within twenty-five miles 


of Teheran in Iran. 


The Tension Grows 


This Machiavellian campaign was em- 
minently successful. As early as Febru- 
ary, the fact that Russian demobiliza- 
tion had hardly affected Soviet military 
expenditures was cause for alarm. In 
March, US Admiral Kinkaid spoke of 
war tension and laid it at 
month 


the current 
Russia’s door. In the same 
Churchill made his famous Iron Curtain 
speech—a_ semi-official acknowledge- 
ment that relations with the USSR had 
taken a critical turn. The Soviet Union 
had cast the shadow of its gigantic army 
across the Western world and calcu- 
latedly used the existence of this force 
to instill the fear of war in the minds 
and hearts of peaceful people. 

Soviet hopes concerning the effects of 
this fear were incredibly high. Varga 
had told me that the “strains” of the 


postwar era would cause the collapse 
of the 1947. 
Stalin and the Politburo, in my opin- 


American economy in 
ion, accepted this prophecy. The Rus- 
sians believed that their psychological 
warfare unleashed in 1946 would pre- 
cipitate a cataclysmic crisis in the cap- 
italist countries, which would lead to 
a revolutionary situation perhaps with- 
in a year or two. 

Their hopes. of course. were dismally 
unrewarded. In June. 1947, three days 
after General Marshall revealed Amer- 
ica’s intention of rendering economic 
aid to Europe, I was sitting with Varga 
in the economist’s home. Dom Prav- 
itielstvo (Government House), in Mos- 
cow's swank residential district. The 
old man was indignant. “These Ameri- 
cans,” he said, “are going to dump 
their surplus goods on Europe. They 
are clutching at the last straw.” 

But it wasn’t the last straw, and 
Varga knew it. He had good reason to 
be irritated; the transition from wat 
to peacetime production was proceed- 
ing in the United States with unparal 
leled smoothness and efficiency. The 
Americans appeared to be weathering 
Varga’s psychological warfare quite 
capably. 

As 1947 wore on, it became increas- 
ingly obvious to Varga that the equilib- 
rium of capitalist economies cannot be 
upset by mere threat of a world war 
The spirit and motives of an uncon- 
trolled society which he, like Marx, had 
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drastically misjudged and oversimpli- 
fied, were reading the lie to his theorv. 


But while Varga was reshaping his 


conception of capitalism on the basis of 
facts which, as an intelligent man and 
a “scientist.” he could not ignore, the 
masters of the Kremlin remained rooted 
to the vision of immediate Western col- 
lapse via the cold war which the Hun- 
garian economist had planted in their 
minds. 

Soviet leaders were, therefore. tre- 
mendously shocked when Eugene Varga, 
High Priest of Soviet economic policy, 
suddenly recanted his theory in 1948 
and admitted that the United States 
could postpone economic collapse for 
as long as twenty years. In a dramatic 
volte face he said, in effect. to Stalin: 
“The cold war, for which I am respon- 
sible, could never attain its objective. 
It was designed to expedite the inevi- 
table collapse of capitalism, but that 
collapse is not inevitable, not at least in 
the foreseeable future.” 

The economist’s position was on the 
verge of heresy. The High Priest had 
thrown an aura of doubt about a car- 
dinal principle. He had to go. 

Varga was dismissed immediately 
and sent into exile as economic adviser 
to the Hungarian Government. Thus he 
is back where he started his climb from 
oblivion in 1906. It was in that vear. as 
a high school teacher of economics in 
Budapest, that Varga joined the radical 
wing of the Social Democratic Party. 
at the age of twenty-seven. 

By 1919, when the Communists and 
Social Democrats merged and overthrew 
the recently established republic of 
Hungary, he had achieved sufficient 
stature to become the chief economic 
adviser to the Government of People’s 
Commissars. Four months later the revo- 
Intion failed and he fled with his col 
leagues by special train to political 
asylum in Austria. When Moscow is- 
sued an invitation to the whole dispos- 
sessed crew in 1920, he accepted with 
alacrity. 

Now forty, Varga was at the height 
of his intellectual powers. The books 
he produced in the next few years 
rocketed him to eminence in Russia 
and gained him world-wide notoriety. 
Prophecies of the inevitable collapse of 
the Western world (Crisis of World 
Capitalist Economy; Sunset of Capital- 
ism; New Tendencies in the World Eco- 
nomic Crisis) revealed a vast erudition 
concerning capitalism and aroused im 
mediate interest among Soviet leaders 
Varga was soon made a citizen and en- 


tered in the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
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ence. An organization was founded for 
the single purpose of providing him 
the Institute of World 


Economics and Politics—of which he 


with a rostrum 


became Director. 

Stalin himself took an interest in the 
Hungarian economist, and eventually 
made him a personal advisor. Soviet 
policy, both foreign and domestic, is in 
a very real sense dependent on the eco- 
nomic dogma of Marx and Lenin. A 
good historical parallel is found in the 
Kings of Judea: like them, Soviet lead- 
ers need High Priests to interpret a 
As the highest Priest of 
Marxism in the Soviet Union, Varga 


holy writ. 


furnished Stalin with ostensibly strong 
economic arguments in support of the 
Leader's political whims. 

Like Stalin, Varga is short, but a 
smile continuously adorns his wrinkled 
face and he is slender and bald. He 
dresses like a capitalist in a dark busi- 
ness suit, spotless white shirt and silk 
tie of excellent quality. A stranger 
would mark him down as a German 
University professor or a retired French 
banker; anything but the dyed-in-the- 
wool communist theoretician that he is. 

His urbanity was nothing more than 
a mask, however. Despite, or perhaps 
because of his powerful position in the 
Kremlin, Varga’s strongest single emo- 
tion was fear. I once gave him a bad 
scare myself on the occasion of a din- 
ner party at the Hungarian Embassy 
in Moscow. At the time I was negotiat- 
$200.000,000 


against Hungary, based on the Potsdam 


ing a Russian claim 
which after months of 
reduced to $50,000,000. 


Still unsatisfied. | maneuvered Varga in- 


Agreement, 


wrangling | 


to the corner of the Embassy’s Blue 
Room and requested his intervention, as 
a former countryman, toward a further 
reduction of the exaggerated Soviet 


claim. 


High Priest In Panic 


Varga almost fainted on hearing my 
plea. He glanced nervously around the 
room, swallowed his demi-tasse and 
muttered: “I cannot help you: this is 
a matter of international politics. and 
I cannot get involved in Hungarian af- 
fairs.” 

Varga was deliberately lying for fear 
of being branded an “Hungarian na- 
tionalist.” a title which. together with 


and “Menshevik” usually has 


if not tragic 


“heretic” 


gloomy consequences in 


Russia. But Varga’s uneasiness was 


more deep-rooted than this. He pos- 
schizo- 


sessed, in fact, a profound 


phrenia peculiar to countries where 
dogma and laboratory truth so often 
clash. Although a single-minded Com- 
munist, he could never forget his long 
experience before World War I in Hun- 
gary’s well-oiled capitalist economy. 
The fundamental antithesis between the 
experimental world of Marxist belief 
and the world of reality was thus 
sharply etched on his mind, and was 
bound to bring him to eventual ruin. 

He once elaborated a theory to me, 
for example, which closely paralleled 
those of 


When I mentioned the fact, he grinned. 


some “capitalist” experts. 
“After all,” he remarked, “there are 
few economic rules that are not valid 
in both the East and the West.” 

It was this strain that led Varga in 
1948 to admit to the Politburo that the 
United States could forestall economic 
collapse; that certain safeguards are 
conceivable even in a country which 
treasures free enterprise; that a free 
economy can save itself from suicide. 

In this one blow Varga undermined 
the cardinal principle of Marxist doc- 
trine which states the inevitability of 
capitalist collapse and pictures Com- 
munism as the predestined system which 
will one day cover the earth. The priest 
had turned iconoclast, challenging the 
very principles of the Holy Writ. 

There is a final, incredible irony to 
Varga’s fate. Although he had to disap- 
pear, his theories lingered on. It is my 
impression that the Korean War was the 
last stab on the part of the Kremlin to 
bring the American economy to collapse 
by subjecting it to extraordinary strains. 

In a conversation | had with him at 
the close of 1947, I needled him as 
usual about the health of the American 
economy and the fact that it showed no 
signs of crumbling. 

“America might have postponed its 
economic collapse.” he said in a low, 
serious voice. “but it is bound to come 
for several reasons. The most important 
is that the international situation is 
rapidly deteriorating. and the capitalist 
countries will not be able to bear the 
tremendous weight of increasing mili- 
tary expenditures.” 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
Kremlin accepted this idea; that al- 
though Varga was thrown out for cast- 
ing doubt on the inevitablity of West- 
ern collapse, Stalin decided to act on 
his ideas. Should this assumption be 
correct. Eugene S. Varga. the litthe Hun- 
varian economist. would be the author 
of the final and most dangerous phase 
of a policy which, for a moment threat- 
ened to plunge the world into total war. 
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Is International! 


From Shanghai to Naples to Havana to New York 


and all points between, the one-world organization 


of criminals is operating without regard to 


national frontiers as narrated on the following pages 


By Mr. Kefauver. The UN can do much 


toward eliminating this kind of black internationalism. 








DRIPPING handfuls of pearls, cus- 


OPIUM smoker in Australia” 


Indochina prepares toms man gloats over 


his pipe. He is 


an exception to rule of 


non-addiction in opium-growing districts. 


biggest smuggling haul in 20 years. 


BORDER Patrol pilot Surk heeps 
watch along US-Mexican border for 
the illegal entry of infected caitle. 


Crime Is International! 


By SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


tf WAs a warm August afternoon. a 
] few vears before the outbreak of 
World War Il. The Japanese steamship 
Heivo docked at San 
Pedro, debarking 
passengers was a Chinese woman, Molly 
Maria Wendt 


Passengers 


Varu had just 


California. Among 


hurried inte | customs 
where officials began the systematic and 


Miss 


Wendt’s baggage was not unusual for 


routine check of their baggage 
a Chinese lady. just in from the Orient 


But an alert guard was in 


customs 


trigued by unusual rounded edges of 
her trunk. 

He slipped a penknife from his pock 
et and inserted its blade in a corner of 
the trunk. A white powder trickled out 
Fortunately, the penknife had slit’ one 
of 56 unlabeled silk 


under a false bottom in the trunk. The 


bags. concealed 


bags ontained approximately 54 


pounds of unadulterated heroin, des 


tined for the illicit American market 
During the course of the investiga 


tien of crime ino the United States. 1 


have made the point that crime plays 
favorites. We 


found some disgraceful links between 


no particular political 
crime and police departments and other 
public officials in cities in which the 


Democratic Party was in power. We 
found just as bad conditions under Re- 
publican government. 

It is just as true that crime plays no 
favorites ameng nations. The thug and 
his more suave superior are not native 
phenomena to the United States. Their 
habitat is not confined to Britain. 
France. Japan or China. They are everv- 
where. With rare exceptions they have 
hoe patriotic concept of country, They 
are interested only in themselves. and 
national borders are of no more concern 
to them than county lines. 

Events which followed the docking of 
the Heivo Maru at San Pedro on that 
hot August afternoon will serve to il- 
lustrate that point. 

Miss Wendt. whose real name is Wen 
Was arrested immediately She  con- 


fessed and promised te assist customs 


BROOKLYN Weitman hides 
face on arrival from Brussels as US At 


smuggler 


torney Parker finds diamonds valued at 
$280,000 hidden in hollow heels of shoes. 


ofhéers in apprehending the consignees 
of the 
guard. and was again apprehended in 


New York while attempting to board the 


shipment. She escaped from 


steamship Deutschland, as it was about 
to depart for Europe. 

Meanwhile. across the world police 
had an eve on a chap by the name of 
Naftali Loeffelholz Brandstatter. a Po 
lish national and later a resident of 
Shanghai. where he was reported to be 
operating as the head of an interna 
tional narcotic ring. Shortly before Miss 
Wendt was apprehended. Brandstatter 
had left 


Cuba. via Rome and 


Shanghai. and had gone to 
Jarcelona, I pon 
his arrival in Havana. it was secretly 
trunks. 


reported that he had = several 


especially constructed. with cleverly 
concealed false compartments, not  un- 
like these of Miss Wendt’s, but no con 


was discovered. He was kept 


While 


traband 


under surveillance in’ Havana 








Maria Wendt of China was 
not pleased when customs in- 


Seeking Luciano link to 
American drug traffic, Senate 


Charles 
deported 


“Lucky”  Lueiano, 
after US parole; 
“one- Committee queried Martino 


about his recent trip to Italy. 


spector drilled neat hole in 
trunk, found 54 Ibs. 


now ezar of ecrime’s 


(under)world” government. heroin. 


there he was in telegraphic communica- 
tion with an Al Stey. in Shanghai. and 
others in Mexico and the United States. 
One wire to Stey read: “Wire name 
of Molly.” 
The answer 


“Name Wendt.” 


Shanghai disclosed 


came: 

Investigation in 
that Al Stey was a French national. a 
native of Alsace-Lorraine, employed by 
the Paulun Hospital. in which institu- 
tion Miss Wendt had served as a nurse. 
\fter a warrant was issued for his ar- 
rest. Stey was found dying in a Shang- 
hai lot, probably a victim of gangland 
who feared that 


violence’ by persons 


their own names would be divulged. 
Brandstatter was arrested. but commit- 
ted suicide during a moment of relaxed 
vigilance of his guards. Molly was in- 
dicted, tried and convicted. 

But these are details. The important 
thing is that this ring was operated by 
the nationals of many countries. work- 
ing together, and doing business inter- 
nationally. 


It isn’t an isolated case. The files of 


the Narcotic Bureau, in the US Treas- 
ury Department, contain many another. 
It isn’t necessary for the fiction writer 
to strain his imagination producing 
plots involving shadowy, international 
gangsters, who live on the periphery of 
society. but who may brush shoulders 
with vou in the guise of an international 
traveler. The stories have been written 
in real life. They are too tragically real. 

There was that remarkable network, 
the Eliopoulous Organization, known as 
the “Drug Barons of Europe.” which 
was operating during the old League of 
Nations days. It took the polic e of many 
United States. Britain. 


France. Germany, Italy, Egypt. Turkey 


nations—the 


and others—to put a crimp in their op- 


erations. Thus, just as there is nothing 


provincial about the gangster. there also 


is nothing particularly new about his 
existence. He has been in business. in 
one way or another. since the first ven- 
turesome ship set sail to sea, and an 
eager lad with no particular morals de- 


cided that piracy might be a lucrative 


EVEN BEFORE Mr. Kefauver’s inquiry, UN Commission on Narcotic 


has been dealing some body-blows to this problem. Dr. 
Patrick 


Steinig, A. N. Attanathan and 





Leon 


Bolton attend 6th sessien. 


and adventurous profession to follow. 
today. We ran 
across his traces in our investigation in 
the United States. H. J. 


missioner of Narcotics in the Treasury 


He is in business 


Anslinger, Com- 


Department, says that some heroin traf- 
fickers going to Italy contact one Salva- 
tore Lucania. whom you will perhaps 
know better as Charles “Lucky” Luci- 
ano, before getting a load. This is the 
chap who complained from afar that 
we were doing him an injustice by men- 
tioning his name in connection with the 


Mafia. | hardly think that it 


would be possible to damage Mr. Luci- 


shadowy 


ano’s reputation, and while the thugs 
that we questioned proclaimed a re- 
markable lack of knowledge about the 
Mafia 


heard the word mentioned before— the 


most of them had never even 
committee was led inescapably to the 
conclusion that the Black Hand is oper- 
ating today and that “Lucky” Luciano 
has a part in its activities. 

The United States is doing something 
about crime in America. Impetus for 
this action came from the people of 
America. Long before our Senate Crime 
Committee was born, good citizens 
newspaper editors. lawyers, doctors, me- 
condi- 
The 
The 


something be 


chanics — were disturbed about 


tions in their own home towns. 


newspapers exposed conditions. 


citizens demanded that 
done about them. 

But even the best spirited and most 
honest public officials found that they 
hit a blank wall in one regard. They 
were able to operate only locally. or at 
best statewide. and crime knows no 
state boundaries. 

This was one of the principal reasons 
for the existence of our committee. As 
a committee of the United States Sen- 
ate. we set out to investigate crime on 


i national level. without respect to 


state boundaries. with a view toward 
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proposing federal laws which could be 
used against the gangster wherever he 
night operate in the United States. 

This we are doing—but that is the 
limit of our ability. We can go no fur- 
ther—and there is left a field which is 
within the jurisdiction of other nations. 
and, throug! them, the United Nations. 
Just as the criminal knows no state 
lines, he knows no national lines. and 
‘ust as we found a few venal politicians 
in the United States willing to afford 
protection for a price. so, Tam sure, the 
international gangster. finds venal_ poli- 
ticians in other countries willing to do 
the same thing. 

Fortunately. the United Nations has 
made a start in that direction. There is, 
for instance, a United Nations Narcotics 
Commission, and I was greatly im- 
pressed by progress reported by Mr. 
Anslinger, the US delegate, at the ses- 
sion in May. Perhaps excerpts from Mr. 
Anslinger’s report on heroin would serve 
to illustrate what is being done: 

“Ttalyv—Following arrests in Trieste 
which were reported to the Commission 
at its last session the Italian authori- 
ties have taken energetic steps to at- 


tempt to halt the trafic. They reduced 


heroin estimates from 190 kilos to 50 
kilos as a result of the disclosures of 
large scale diversion of heroin from 
factories and wholesale drug houses, 
and only a few weeks ago when other 
arrests and seizures were made. these 
estimates were again reduced to 30 kilos 
vearly. .. . I wish to congratulate the 
Italian police authorities, the Guardia 
Finanze, which recently arrested an 
American citizen, member of the no- 
torious Mafia, one Frank Callaci, of 
New York City, upon his arrival in 
Rome from Milan a few weeks ago. as he 
stepped from an aeroplane with 3 kilos 
of heroin diverted from Italian stocks. . . 

“Turkey—Reflected — by 


received, it would appear that the great- 


information 


est quantities of heroin seized during 
the last three months of 1950 and the 
first three months of 1951 were in Tur- 
key. Last session, Dr. Or, the Turkish 
delegate, announced that his govern- 
ment had placed control restrictions on 
the importation of acetic anhydride 
used in the manufacture of heroin, and 
information at hand indicates that this 
is having some effect on the smuggling 
of heroin from Turkey. although there 


appears to be considerable raw opium 
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Organs of the International Control of Narcotic Drugs 


Economic and Social Council 


Governments of 


Narcotics Division of Secretariat 


also the Secretary 


Commission on Nare« Drugs 


Governments of 


World Health Organization 


International 


International Treaties on Narcotic 


Entrusted 


Entrusted with supervision of the application by 


Freaties on Narcotic Drugs. 


Assists Commission, Council in supervision; 
General in his duties under Convention. 


Advises the Council on the application by the 


Drugs. 


by 1925-1931 Conventions with functions 


concerning extension of international control of new drugs. 


Permanent Central Opium Board 


and applies san 


Joint Secretariat Assists both the 


Supervisory Body 


Supervisory Body Fstablishes annual 


Supervises international trade in’ nareotics 
f10ns against countries in certain Cases. 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the 
in the discharge of their various duties. 


statement, basis lor international control, 


howl the estimated world requirements in’ narcetic dru 


and morphine base available to smug- 
glers in Istanbul. . . It is also inter- 
esting to note that teen-age heroin ad- 
diction is not confined to the United 
States and Canada. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment is one of the first of the other 
countries to admit having such a prob- 
lem. 

rapidly 


“Greece—This country is 


becoming a major source of heroin sup- 
ply for the illicit market. Recent in- 
vestigations in Greece resulted in seiz- 
ures of large quantities of heroin in that 
country and the arrests of a number of 
extremely important international traf- 
fickers of long standing. 

“China—It is with considerable con- 
cern that one views the reported flow of 
heroin from Tientsin and points in Man- 
churia into Japan, via Hong Kong. 

It is reported that the former heroin 
manufacturing factories in  Tientsin, 
North China and Manchuria have re- 
sumed operations, and there is evidence 
that some of this heroin is finding its 
way into the US and other countries, by 
. This trafic should be 
suppressed by the Communist authori- 


way of Japan. . 


ties in China.” 

Thus it goes, emphasizing again the 
international nature of crime. An illicit 
heroin factory operating in the interior 
of China can bring sadness into the 
home of a teen-age boy or girl in De- 
troit or Paris or London or Berlin. A 
smuggling ring in Istanbul can leave a 
string of murders across several con- 
tinents. 

The good people of the United States 
clearly showed that they don’t want 
crime, and our committee was, I be- 
lieve, a good example of the vitality of 
a democracy, in which the demand of 
the people was answered and the nation 
is in the process of cleansing itself. 

It think that what is true of the good 
people of the United States is just as 
true in other countries. Most of the peo- 
ple of Sicily, where the Mafia origi- 
nated, never belonged to the Mafia and 
had nothing to do with it. except  per- 
haps to be a bit afraid of its methods 
with good reason. A smuggling ring 
does operate in Istanbul. but it is prob 
able that not more than one percent of 
the people of Istanbul are even aware 
of its existence. 

Given a means of co-operation, | be- 
lieve that the police of these nations. 
backed up by their people and govern 
ments, can eliminate these international 
rings. The United Nations is that field 
and must provide the impetus for such 


co-operative action 











By IGOR GORIN 


Opera and Concert Star 


Music , be universal, 
Music may be rsal, but, 


from the exacting Dutch to the passionate 


Hungarians, national audiences have their 


particular temperaments and preferences, 


which often spell success 


or failure for the concert artist 


7h 
) 
wie | ast winter I had an experience 


which would fascinate any concert 


artist. It was my privilege to be invited 
by Ambassador Entezam to sing at a re- 
ception he gave, as President of the 
General Assembly, to delegates of sixty 
countries. I could think of no assign- 
ment that would be more inspiring 
and also more exacting. 

It may be widely believed that music 
lovers are of the same breed all over 
the world. Yet as I stood before the 
glittering audience recruited from so 
many countries, I could not but remem- 
ber how widely disparate the reactions 
of concert audiences are “round the 
world. 

Audiences are a concert artist’s mas- 
ters and—let us hope—sometimes his 
slaves. Each artist tries to study and 
understand them clearly and analyt- 
ically, and the fight for their attention 


and approval goes on not only on the 


artistic but also on the psychological 
plane. 

In the course of my career I have 
stood before men and women of the 
most varied backgrounds, customs and 
traditions and I have come to certain 
conclusions as to national preferences 
in music. But before I try to demon- 
strate them, I would like to point out 
that no matter what the audience. it is 
usually composed of three ingredients, 
as it were. 

The first considers music a necessity}; 
music is its daily bread. These are the 
connoisseurs. Whether in Buenos Aires; 
Paris or New York, these listeners are 
the same. They are acquainted with 
«reat music. They use every opportunity 
to hear good music, even if they have 
‘o travel far to attend a concert. They 
own and are familiar with fine record. 
ings. 

The second group is no less sincere 
‘n its appreciation of good music. But 
they are not experts yet. They go to 
concerts not only to enjoy music but 
also to learn more about it. They are 
often amateur musicians, studying an 
instrument or the voice. Raptly they 
watch how a singer produces and _ pro- 
jects his voice, or how a pianist or vio- 
linist interprets works of the masters. 

The third group consists of occasional 
concert-goers. They drift in. They may 
have been at a cocktail party in the 
afternoon and joined their friends later 
for a recital. 

Here you have the typical musical au- 
dience found everywhere in the world. 

So far, so good. The miraculous 
thing. however. is how the collective re- 
actions of these three groups vary from 
Paris to New York, from Lima _ to 
Verona. IT would almost venture to say 
that if I should be transported blind- 
fold to a concert hall without previous 
knowledge of my destination, half-way 
through the evening I would probably 
be able to tell where I was, merely on 


the basis of the public’s reaction. 
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For instance. | recall from my stu 
dent days in Vienna how very much an 
“occasion” a music performance was 
There was a festive feeling to every 
opera or concert audience: people ar- 
rived with a bright expectancy as if en- 
tering a ballroom. Criticism was sharp 
and expert. Emotions ran high. It did 
net stop with the end of the perform- 
ance. either. For IT recall the crowds 
outside the Opera House waiting to 
cheer the star of the evening and escort 
his or her car through the streets. This 
was still the case as recently as last 
vear, when Maria Jeritza appeared at 
the Opera. Only in Vienna could the 
delirious scene take place which I wit- 
nessed after a recital of Jan Kiepura 
The entire audience followed the artist 
to the street and Kiepura. unable to get 
into his limousine. climbed on top and 
sang for fifteen minutes to a thorough- 
fare completely blocked with enthralled 
listeners 

A concert audience in Holland pre- 
sents a great contrast. There the at- 
mosphere in the hall is like that of an 
oral scholastic exam. The solemnity and 
keenness of attention on everyone's part 
is almost startling. Dutch audiences 
cannot be bribed into enthusiasm with 
sheer virtuosity and “effects.” They are 
left cold if they think they are not in 
the spirit of the work. LT have often 
thought that this hard-working people. 
who carved a kingdom out of the un- 
stable sea. have carried their sense of 
objectivity and judgment of real values 
into the domain of music 

My own experiences were confirmed 
by my friends Eugene List. the pianist. 
and Carroll Glenn. the violinist. who 
have repeatedly told me that of all the 
audiences they have faced. those in 
Amsterdam and The Hague were “the 
toughest” from this point of view. When 
vou have gained the quiet approval of 
this audience, you have achieved some- 
thing. for vou are faced with concert- 
goers who listen more intelligently than 
emotionally. 

Audiences in London, Manchester or 
up in Edinburgh are no less reserved 
or exacting. The English reserve is 
never more apparent than when it con- 
fronts vou across the footlights. Under- 
statement in voice and gesture carry 
more weight than glamorous effects. In 
other words. taste is of paramount im 
portance to English listeners. and they 
are quick to let the artist know it. 

Taste again is of importance across 
the channel in Paris. but the audiences 
are much more receptive. The charm of 
the French is that they appreciate noth- 
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ing more than pleasant’ impressions 
They constantly flatter the senses with 
exquisite perfumes. lovely dresses. re 
fined food, vintage wines-—and they are 
accomplished in all the social graces. 
When they go to a concert, they antici- 
pate the pleasure the artist will bring 
them and they will receive him with 
warmth and interest the minute he 
walks on the stage. In Paris. before you 
even begin your program they are “with 
vou.” And they enjoy effects. for their 
innate theatrical sense must be satisfied 
You can sing like an angel, but if you 
have no sense of drama. it vou cannot 
project the atmosphere of your role ot 
vour song. you will find a restive and 


inattentive group of listeners. 
Acting, The Great Plus 


Take for instance the great success 
of my young friend. Patricia Neway, 
whe is currently the toast of Paris for 
her performance in “The Consul.” Pa- 
tricia Is an actress who can sing. a 
singer who can act and nothing could 
please a Parisian audience more. This 
was demonstrated vears ago when an 
other great singing-actress. Mary Gar- 
den. swept French audiences off their 
feet. 

But the audiences who provide the 
most fun. however. are the Italians. 
mainly because they are so uninhibited. 
Concert hall manners just do not exist 
for them; they are as relaxed. as en 
thusiastic or disapproving as if they 
were in their own homes. If they like an 
aria. they want to hear it again. In the 
opera | have seen tenors mortally 
wounded 
of death 
to heed the shrill calls of “bis” and re- 


and presumably at the point 


blithely spring to their feet 


peat the scene. 


But if they don't like a performer 
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God help the poor artist! The cacoph- 
onous catealls they can produce are 
enough to give any musician a psychic 
sear for life. Traditionally. the Italian 
has an intense and individual interest 
in art. It can provoke his whole being. 
and he feels compelled to participate. 
This has always been so. In the fifteenth 
century, the fullers and cobblers and 
weavers in Florence thought nothing of 
pasting their criticisms on the statues 
of Donatello or Michelangelo. praising 
or lambasting their masterpieces. To 
day's audiences are the descendants of 
these passionate critics, and they show 
their feelings with as little shyness as 
did their forefathers. 

Conversely. [| have always noticed 
that American audiences are a little too 
polite. Some critics feel it is because 
they lack discrimination, but having 
toured the forty-eight states every vear 
for ten vears. | am = convinced that 
(Americans are among the most discern 
ing of world audiences. They are less 
vociferously critical because they are 
kinder. Their scale of dynamics has lit 
tle to do with their appreciation. 

The cold climate of our northern 
neighbors. the Canadians, certainly has 
no effect on their reactions. They are 
some of the most enthusiastic listeners 
I have come across. In musical prefer- 
ences they have a catholicity of taste 
similar to that in the US. with a slightly 
greater preference for the English air 
and British melody. 

As can be expected. our southern 
neighbors in Mexico City are just the 
opposite. They make a_ volatile. spar- 
kling audience. rather gay and _ excit- 
able——a cross between the French and 
Italians. They have a highly developed 
taste for modern music and are par- 
ticularly receptive to the music of seri 


ous American contemporary composers. 
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They are always a pleasure to face for 
they are perceptive and. at the same 
time. independent. 

\ discussion of world audiences with- 
out referring to the Hungarians would 
he incomplete. The Hungarians have a 
passion and an understanding for music 
that is memorable for any artist who 
has appeared in that lovely Danubian 
country. The standard of Hungarian 


high. Mu- 


sicians are thoroughly grounded in all 


musicianship is extremely 


branches of music, and nowhere are 
they more devoted to their art. An as- 
tounding number of Hungarians play 
instruments. mainly piano and _ fiddle, 
and rare is the Magyar who cannot sing 
several hundred popular songs by heart. 
This public of connoisseurs went wrong 
only once during this century: they 
turned “thumbs down” on Caruso when. 
as a young tenor, he sang for the first 
time at the Budapest Opera House. The 
critics thought that he would never 
amount to anything much as an artist. 
Later Caruso admitted that he did not 
happen to be in good form that fateful 
evening. 

The Hungarians’ love of music mani- 
fested itself in a rather pathetic man- 
ner when, not two days after the ter- 
mination of the six weeks’ holocaust 
which ravaged Budapest during the last 
war. they managed to give their first 
concert. The urge to make music was 
undoubtedly stronger than ever. It was 
probably the one reality in a world 
where even Truth was no longer defin- 
able. The devouring and avid attention 
of the Hungarians is wonderfully stim- 
ulating for an artist. for theirs is a 
heart-warming tribute to the importance 
of music in all our lives. 

Of course, the matter of program 
planning is important in this whole 
question. For instance, South Ameri- 
cans would be far more receptive to a 
program of modern compositions than 
would a Dutch audience. For the latter 
group. a solid evening of Bach. Brahms 
and German Lieder fits the bill. In Rio, 
Buenos Aires or Sao Paolo music lovers 
demand modern American composi- 
tions. and the latest products of Stra- 
vinsky. Milhaud, Hindemith and Chavez. 
Artur Rodzinski, who is currently guest- 
conducting down there, had the greatest 
success on his tour last year when he 
presented the most advanced modern 
works. 

Interestingly enough, the — pianist 
Gyorgy Sandor had the same experience 
in Australia. To his great surprise, in 
Svdnev and Melbourne nothing pro- 


duced greater excitement than the Bar- 


tok Third Piano Concert, which he play- 
ed with the symphony orchestras of both 
cities. Brussels. [should add. is alse 
noteworthy for its sophistication of 
modern taste. The splendid Philhar- 
monique has for years played a pioneer 
role in the performance of modern and 
experimental works. 

One thing | found out early in’ my 
concert career is that every audience is 
instinctively attuned to the music of 
its native land. | can feel an almost 
palpable rapport across the footlights 
when I sing a group of Poulenc, Ravel 
or Debussy songs in Paris. The same 
goes for the response to French-Cana- 
dian folk songs in Montreal, or Negro 
spirituals in Cincinnati. There is no 
necessity for an artist to program na- 
tive music. mind you. but the pleasure 
of an immediate, impulsive response 
given a performer when he does so 
makes the inclusion of such music. ir- 
resistible. There is one country. how- 
ever, where an unwritten law demands 
that at least one number by a_ native 
composer be programmed-—and that is 
\rgentina. 


Carnegie Cowboy 


In the USA it was through my love of 
cowboy songs that I first established a 
foothold with the audiences even  be- 
fore | became a citizen. Back in Vienna 
| had accidentally heard some of these 
ballads of the West. which so fascinated 
me that through collecting and singing 
cowboy songs I built up a considerable 
repertory. When I began to concertize 
here in America, I naturally wanted to 
sing these songs. But. to my astonish- 
ment. my concert managers scoffed at 
my naiveté. Cowboy songs in the austere 
atmosphere of a concert hall? Never! 


Fortunately my belief in’ this music 
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made me stubborn enough to insist on 
When I fin- 


song. Colorado 


trving some for encores 
ished that) beautiful 
Trail, 1 was not permitted to continue 
From that 


time my managers never protested my 


until [ repeated the song. 


inclusion of cowboy ballads. which I 
firmly believe are an important part of 
American folk culture. 

The business of making music for a 
living is a complicated affair, as you 
might gather from the foregoing. for 
the artist is always faced with audiences 
which have distinetly different: person- 
alities. So different. in fact. that a 
whistle in a Roman opera house con- 
notes disaster, whereas the same whistle 
in San Francisco means the height of 
praise. But I have always been grateful 
that destiny has put me in this profes- 
sion, for no singer, pianist, conductor 
ov violinist can help being affected by 
coming in contact on the intimate plane 
of music with the various nationalities 
around the world. It has given me a 
deeper understanding of human beings 
than | would probably otherwise have 
had. Above all. it has given me a faith 
in the many peoples around the world, 
for through music I have seen our es- 
sential oneness. This is why I feel that 
music should play an important part in 
every child’s education, and should con- 
tinue to play an increasingly paramount 
role in international cultural relations. 

(As you can see, an artist's every per- 
formance is an adventure-—a study, one 
might say, in anthropology. And it is 
this very variety that presents the art- 
ist with the ever-fascinating problem of 
giving each listener what he hopes he 
will like best. and of observing through- 
out the world—-no matter what the au- 
dience—-that music. as Orpheus knew 
so long ago. remains one of the strong- 


est powers in the world. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 




















Party line. 
Vanila Bulletin, The Philippines 


The Moulin Rouge. 1951. 
1} 1\, Madrid 
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“Fill it up!” Evita and Juan Peron present “Cosmic Ray Illusions.” 
Samedi-Soir, Paris kl Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia 




















Germania: “But gentlemen, this is so sudden!” 
Die Weltwoche, Zurich 
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All’s fair at the Fair Deal Fair. 


De Groene Amsterdammer, The Netherlands 
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Franco’s New Romance. 
Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw 


Hoy, Mexico City 








The Problem 


FEVHE true forces of history, ex- 
| pressing basic yearnings and needs 
of man, are often hidden behind the 
immediate and ephemeral events which 
surround them. A political assasination 
which captures attention today is re- 
placed tomorrow by the abduction of a 
diplomat 


the newspapers. while the larger drama 


Sensation and intrigue fill 


proceeds unnoticed. 
Much of this drama is bound up with 


the universal. immemorial yearning of 


BY THE EDITORS 


End Human Bondage! 


peoples to escape from poverty and 
servitude. Known today by the arid 
title, “the problem ot underdeveloped 
countries,” it is admittedly less than 
exciting on the surface. A new. steel 
mill in India and improved fertilization 
in the Sudan do not in themselves fire 
the imagination. A sensational flop. such 
as the British groundnut scheme in 
Africa. will arouse momentary interest 
while the slower. more successful at- 
tempts are ignored. Yet when the mean- 
ing of these developments is explored 
in their historic context they assume 
tremendous importance. 


This struggle represents the move- 
ment of a vast proportion of humanity 
toward economic and social betterment. 
Its ferment is not confined to national 
boundaries, nor is it dependent upon 
the political framework of nations and 
the power rivalries among them. Global 
in scope and imbedded in history, its 
progress will have a necessary and 
perhaps decisive influence on future 
world events. 

It is not surprising. therefore, that 
the United Nations, as an organization 
devoted to the welfare of mankind, 
initiated a study in November, 1950. 





The Facts 


HEKEAS in Europe only one person 
\ in three. and in North America 
one in five. is dependent upon agricul- 
ture. in Asia and Africa three out of 
four obtain their living from the land. 
The evidence that farming in these areas 
more 


is actually “depressed” is yet 


dramatic. According to the Report, an; 
gricultural output per person in 


2! » tons. In 


nual i 
North 


Asia it is less than 14 ton. and in 


\merica averages 


Africal ly. 

Thus to a remarkable extent the 
problem ol underdeveloped countries 
is one of the poverty of their farm popu- 
lation. Rural poverty can also be found 
in countries which have attained a 
high level of economic development. 
but the country whose principal eco- 
nomic activity is permanently de- 
pressed can never be healthy or pros- 
perous. 

Phis in brief is the problem which 
will continue to have a definitive impact 
upon social and political developments 


in major areas of the world. 
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The thorough and comprehensive Re- 
port of the Secretary General. offers an 
excellent guide to intelligent thought 
and action concerning it. Of the major 
misconceptions which it topples. the 
idea that redistribution of land is in 
itself a major cure, is perhaps the most 
fundamental. It is deceptively easy to 
picture portly squires shooting pheasant 
on vast estates while starving peasants 
hover on the fringes itching to get 
at the land. 

Only in South America is this con- 
ception at all valid. And even here the 
problem is not so much one of idle 
land, but of estates too extensive for 
efficient 
Argentina, for example. 85 per cent of 


desirable or production, In 
the privately-held arable land is in 
estates larger than 1.250 acres. while 
80 per cent of the farm population own 
no land at all. Productive efficiency 
and rising standards of living are im 
peded by an agrarian structure of this 
kind largely because these estates are 
too big to cultivate. Most of them are 
therefore devoted to grazing. which pre- 
vents expansion of needed food produc- 


tion and thus a proper agricultural 


balance. 

Several South American countries 
with a predominantly agricultural pop- 
ulation and large land resources must 
import food for their urban population 
as a result. In Venezuela, for instance. 
there are fertile regions within easy 
reach of Caracas now utilized for graz- 
ing which, with a different system of 
land tenure. could become a market 
garden area for the capital. 

It is clear, therefore. that distribution 
of land is primarily a technical prob- 
lem involving considerations of national 
halance in agrarian production, opti- 
mum size of farms for efficient produc- 
tion in relation to crop and climate. 
and other non-political factors. Land 
tenure in underdeveloped countries is 
meaningless as an isolated factor. 

In Asia this fact becomes enormously 
apparent. The very success of the 
pressure for land on the part of the 
{sian peoples is responsible for the 
poverty of the individual farmer. \t 
has resulted in an extreme subdivision 
or fragmentation of farm units, the 
majority of which are thus too small to 
provide the cultivator and his family 











The time has come to wage the real crusade for more 
than half of the world’s population, the poverty-stricken, 
despairing agricultural masses. The UN 


has assumed leadership in the first phase of the great campaign 





of the degree to which unsatisfactory 
forms of agrarian structure, with par- 
reference to systems of land 


ticular Proportion of world population in agriculture, 1949 
tenure, impede economic progress apd (in millions) 
thus depress standards of living in 


many parts of the world. Area Total 
population 


Agricultural 
population as 
percentage of total 
North America 163 33 20 
Europe 391 129 33 
Oceania 12 4 33 
South America 107 64 60 
ers comprise well over half the popula- Central America 50 33 67 
tion is the sine qua non of a sound Asia 1,255 878 70 
Africa ; 198 74 


World total 2,177 59 


Agricultural 
This study, now completed. makes cnisneuel 
it only too evident that agriculture 
lies at the root of the problem of under- 
developed countries, for efficient and 


productive farming in areas where farm- 


economy. The following chart offers 





convincing evidence: 








with full employment or even the pro- 
duce necessary for subsistence. 

The real culprit here is overpopula- 
tion. This is a problem which must be 
regarded as permanent, for prophylactic 
measures seem to melt in torid zones. 
Haiti, Korea, In- 


donesia, Lebanon, Indochina, Ceylon. 


In Japan, Egypt, 
China and India there is less than an 
acre of arable land per head of total 
population—hardly enough reom_ to 
swing a cat. let alone a scythe. 


The continual division and_ re-divi- 


sion of land under these conditions is 
the cause, and not the cure, of rural 
poverty. Fragmentation of farm units 
due to population pressure has made 
farms so uneconomic that farmérs must 
borrow for consumption needs merely 
to stay alive. They are obviously in no 
position to repay these loans, even were 
interest rates not as high as they are. 
They have no choice but to transfer 
the whole or part of their land to 
the money-lender and become landless 
laborers or tenants. 
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Size of holding 


1 feddan and undera 
1 to 5 feddans 

5 to ‘0 feddans 
Over 50 feddans 





Number of owners 


Total 2,662,000 


Distribution of land ownership in Egypt, 1947 


Per cent 
of total 


Area owned 
(teddans) 
72.2 785,000 13.1 
22.1 1,219,000 20.4 
5.4 1,774,000 29.7 
A 2,200,000 36.8 


100.0 5,978,000 100.0 


Per cent 
of total 


4 One feddan equals 1.038 acres or 0.42 hectare. 


4 i His trend is the largest single fact 
of Asian agriculture. In Ceylon, 


73 per cent of the families in the areas 


surveyed were in debt, 90 per cent of 
the rural debts having been incurred for 
non-productive purposes. In India and 
the Middle Eastern countries the same 
trend has long been apparent. 

The proportion of the total cultivated 
area in the principal rice-growing dis- 
tricts of Lower Burma owned by foreign 
money-lenders increased from 6 per 
cent in 1930 to 25 per cent in 1937; the 
proportion of land owned by money- 
lending non-agriculturalisis increased 
in the same years from 19 per cent to 50 
per cent. 


Merely to 


among its tenant farmers, however, is to 


re-distribute the land 


start once more on the vicious circle of 
poverty, debt and tenancy. The Report 
states flatly that the “institutional frame- 
work” of production is not the only 
factor in the 


agrarian problem of 


underdeveloped countries. and that 
others such as backward techniques and 
inadequate equipment must be consid- 
ered. Without a marked improvement 
in methods and machines, agricultural 





populations ot Asia, Africa and South 
America will remain poverty-stricken 
despite successful efforts to fix the 
size of farms at workable, economic 
dimensions. 

Anyone who has witnessed the ante- 
deluvian equipment and practices of 
farmers in these areas requires little 
imagination to picture the tremendous 
increase in production an improvement 
make possible. But 


modern machinery requires credit, and 


in them would 


that is exactly what these farmers lack. 
More 


course, 


economically-sized farms, of 


would increase the farmers’ 
earning power and perhaps reduce their 
borrowing for consumption consider- 
ably. But credit facilities for productive 
investment in the farm, today unavail- 
able. would still be needed asa vital 
element in their struggle out of poverty. 

Once again, machinery alone is not 


A McCormick 
wreak havoc instead of harvest in the 


enough. reaper would 
untrained hands of an Asiatic peasant. 
More than this, methods of farming 
@re perhaps of greater worth than 
equipment in raising productivity. 
Throughout Latin America, for instance, 
there is a shortage of dairy produce 
which could be overcome by introduc- 
tion of better stock, 


attention to soil conditions and better 


breeding more 
pasture management. 


Technical assistance and _ train- 


ing, or “know-how” in American par- 
lance, is the greatest gift rural popula- 
tions in underdeveloped countries could 
receive from the industrial countries 
of Europe and America. 

If the need is urgent. as it decidedly 
is, to correct these deficiencies in Africa. 
Asia and South 
formidable in Eastern 
UN Report reveals land reform in this 
area, which the People’s Democracies 


America, it is no less 
Europe. The 


regard as one of their greatest achieve- 
ments, to have made an appreciable 
start at expanding the farm unit toward 
more economic dimensions. The maxi- 
mum area which may be retained by any 
one landowner has been fixed (in 1945) 
at 50 hectares in most Eastern European 
countries, legislation which has caused 
some twenty million hectares of land 
to be re-distributed. 

Even this radical measure was not 
sufficient to provide all the peasants 
with an economical amount of land. 
Eastern Europe has the population prob- 
lem too. The trend has been to include 
so many peasants in the program that 
it defeated its purpose, or what should 
have been its purpose, of providing 
economically-sized units. The average 
area distributed was small, and large 
holdings still re- 
mained after the 1945 reform. Over 
one million of Hungary’s two million 
farmers, for example, still possess less 


numbers of dwarf 


than three hectares, yet distribution 
was most complete in this country, af- 
fecting nearly half the land. 

Nor is 


modern methods and machinery 


there much evidence that 
have 
been introduced along with the land. 
Without these there can be little gain 


in any program of redistribution. 
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Productivity of the 
agricultural population by 
continents and for the world 

(excluding the USSR) 
pre-war and 1947/48 
Yield per hectare 
Pre-war 1947-48 1947-48 
(metric tons) as per 
cent of 
pre-war 
World average 1.24 1.30 105 
North and 
Central America 1.07 1.50 140 
South America 1.28 1.39 109 
Europe 1.51 1.34 89 
Oceania 1.06 1.20 113 
Asia 1.26 1.20 95 
Africa 0.77 0.73 95 


Continent 








The Challenge 


ryvue challenge to economically-ad- 
- peralne countries implicit in this Re- 
port, or more precisely, the opportunity 
it presents them is staggering. It is ap- 
parent that changes in the land tenure 
system are more likely to lead to a 
rise in the standard of living of the 
farmers and farm workers when they 
from part of a general program for the 
improvement of agricultural organiza- 
tion than when they are undertaken in 
isolation. Many of the benefits which 
might be expected to result from re- 
form of the tenure system will be 
nullified if steps are not taken to pro- 
vide appropriate services and facilities 
to the newly-established small farmer, 
either individually or as a member of 
an association. Such programs should 
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be accompanied by amelioration of the 
farmer’s tax burden. 

The provision of credit facilities, co- 
operative marketing, and advisory tech- 
nical and health services are among the 
major needs. Some progress has already 
been made. In the field of international 
investment. loans are being increased 
to underdeveloped countries by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Export-Im- 
port Bank, both located in Washington. 
\ training center at Lahore. Pakistan, 
has heen so successful in instructing 
technicians to plan agricultural develop- 
ment programs that two more, in Turkey 
and Chile, will be established by the 
UN Food and Agricultural Organization. 
The same agency plans more agricul- 
tural extension centers like that  es- 
tablished in Mexico last year to raise 
backward 


farmers’ cultural levels in 


areas so that they may utilize more 
effectively the help offered by experts 
of many countries. 

The importance of these measures 
should not be minimized. Millions of 
desperate people are on the march. 
They cannot afford to wait, nor will 
they. They may fall victim to dema- 
gogues who preach the gospel of 
violent revolution. Immediate steps to 
relieve their hunger and destitution are 
imperative. 

But the problems of overpopulation 
and archaic agricultural methods are 
enormous, and only a fraction of the 
effort required has appeared. Much 
more must be done. Half the world 
demands the immediate mobilization of 
the spiritual and material resources of 
advanced countries in a_ cooperative 


effort 
imagination. 


characterized by boldness and 














SECOND IN A SERIES OF UN CLOSE-UPS 


People 


Under Glass 


Vile. Gabrielle Boisseau 


Keeper of the Treaties 
} 


MMUNITIES AND TREATIES DIVISION 
| is the name of the division where 
all treaties contracted by the member 
nations of the UN are deposited and 
preserved. One would picture it as a 
dusty old vault smelling of mould. and 
kept by a blue-nosed clerk. It is a 
pleasant surprise to find this office oa 
the 34th floor of the Headquarters 
Building blazing with celestial light, 
and overlooking the neon-showcase of 
the East River: Sunshine Biscuits, Jack 
Frost Sugar, Pepsi-Cola, and other del- 
icacies. And the keeper of the treaties 
is Mademoiselle Gabrielle Boisseau, an 
ever-smiling, ever-charming Parisienne. 

Mile. Boisseau informed us that in 
four years, 1021 treaties have been de- 
posited at the UN. She recalled that in 
the twenty-six years of the existence of 
the League of Nations. 4834 treaties 
were deposited; this presages an easy 
victory for the UN. 

All treaties deposited with the UN 
are published in the original language 
in which they were concluded: Russian, 
Korean, 
be, and in two working languages: 
French and English. They are printed 


by private companies in France, Bel- 


Amharic, or whatever it may 


gium, Switzerland or wherever print- 
ing is cheapest. 


We asked Mile. 


Soisseau what “Im- 





munities” meant. She explained that all 
agreements contracted between govern- 
ments relative to diplomatic immun- 
ities are also deposited at her office: for 
instance, the treaty between the United 
States and the UN granting extra- 
territorial rights to the Headquarters. 
Also deposited’ there are treaties with 
thirty-seven governments granting diplo- 
matic immunities to members of the 
Secretariat. In other words, in thirty- 
seven countries, stafl-members may run 
over dogs and cats without getting into 
trouble with local authorities. The im- 
munities do not protect, however, 
against the owners of the pets. 

Without wishing to sound recherché, 
we've got to say that despite all this 
legalistic atmosphere of folders, rib- 
bons, and seals, Mlle. Boisseau’s fea- 
tures call to our mind the Madonnas 
of the Netherlands painters: high cheek- 
bones and delicately slanted eyes. But 
let’s quickly append: less holiness, and 
more smile. We wanted to make her 
say that she is from northern France, 
but she resolutely protested that she 
is a Parisienne, which leaves us ex- 
actly where we came in. 

The beatitude we seem to discover on 
Mile. Boisseau’s face is the imprint of 
a long career as an international civil 


servant. It started in London in 1918 


at the preparatory Committee of the 
Nations, and 


years in Geneva where 


League of continued 
through the 
Mile. Boisseau was active in the Dis- 
armament Section. During World War 
II, she stayed in Geneva as a member 
of a kind of Political Committee in 
which all sections, remnants of the old 
League, were dumped. She joined the 
UN after the League had been duly 
buried in 1946. 

The treaties which Mlle. Boisseau 
steadfastly guards are kept in a safe 
made by the Mosler Safe Co. They wear 
red-brown jackets, and are attached by 
a string around the waist so that they 
can’t run away. Contrary to the popular 
belief, they are not gathering dust. The 
combination of the safe is known only 
to Mlle. Boisseau and her deputy. We 
voiced astonishment that treaties, in the 
public domain should be so guarded; 
but Mile. Boisseau informed us that the 
precaution is not against burglary. but 
against fire. flood, and souvenir hunters. 

Treaties contracted under the aus- 
Agencies of the 
UN are also deposited here, e. g. avia- 


pices of Specialized 


tion agreements, or treaties of cultural 
cooperation. Mlle. Boisseau showed us 
a treaty of cultural cooperation con- 
Yugo- 
another between Poland 


cluded between Hungary and 
slavia in 1947; 
and Czechoslovakia signed by Eduard 
Benes and Clementis. We suppose that 
such collectors’ items have to be kept 
under lock and key. 

The Atlantic Pact is deposited at the 
UN, and also two treaties signed by 
Soviet Russia and Nationalist China. 
No treaty signed by the USSR and Mao 
Tse-Tung has turned up so far. The 
ribbons of the treaties concluded by the 
US State Department are of scarlet 
silk; those of the British Foreign Office 
are made of green cotton: British under- 
statement. 

Mlle. Boisseau loves her treaties; they 
are her children. Naughty, mischievous 
children, indeed, but she talks of them 
with devotion and a touch of tender- 
ness. She does not feel that she is pre- 
siding over a morgue, but rather that 
she is running a nursery school, with 
many of the children thriving, and very 
much alive. 

Article 102 of the UN Charter obliges 
all member governments to deposit their 
treaties with the UN. Yet not all are 
deposited. As Mlle. Boisseau puts it: 
“We have all treaties that the govern- 
ments care to deposit with us.” 


BETTY STONES 
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This Month’s 
Books-of-the-World 


By ATTICUS 


1 tstp to be that American publish- 
] ers considered the summer months 
as those dedicated to gaiety and light- 
ness. Their lists carried a few nimble 
Novels. mystery stories. books on sports 
and similarly innocent subjects solely 
intended to promote the relaxation of 
the reader at seaside resorts or in sum- 
mer houses carefully shaded against 
sunshine 

But times have changed and so have 
reading mores. Catching up with the 
ever-widening interest in the political 
and foreign affairs of the reader. whom 
world events have torn away both from 
political and seasonal isolation. this 
summer the publishers have come forth 


hooks 


which only ten vears ago they would 


with a selection of many of 
have heen wary of publishing even mn 


late Fall or in Winter 


of the summer fruits of thoughtfulness 


Here are some 


amd learning. 


Law and Society in the Relations of 
States, 7. E. Corbett, Harcourt Brace, $4.75 


In Defense of the National Interest, 
Hans J. Vorganthau, Knopt, $3.50 

Two world wars have failed to erase 
power politics from the international 


scene: democratic enlightenment has 
not sufficed to effect peaceful coopera- 
tion among nations. This fact has work- 
ed an enormous change in) American 
political thought (if not action). as 
reflected in two new books In Defense 
Hans J 
Morganthau. and Law and Society in 
the Relations of States. by P. EF. Cor 


hett 


of the National Interest. Wy 


That selfisii: interest is the only basis 
fer national policy and international 
arrangements is the central thesis of 
both these studies. Inductive reasoning 
from hard political fact has convinced 
Morganthau and Corbett that interna 


tional relations are not controlled by 
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universal moral principles concrete 
enough to guide the political action of 
nations. Both men underscore the lack 
of any agency able to promote and 
protect the interest of individual na- 
tions—-emphatically true of the great 


powers-—-but the individual nations 
themselves. 

The so-ealled “Machiavellian”  ap- 
proach to world politics has lost much 
of its unwholesome flavor in this cen- 
tury. Alfred North Whitehead. in Ad- 
ventures of Ideas, speaks of the Pax 
Romanus as an unrecognized but neces- 
sary pre-condition of the birth and 
growth of Christian morality in Pales- 
tine. Reduced to its simplest terms. his 
thesis, developed at length by Morgan- 
thau and Corbett. is that nations can 
forsake the creation and use of military 
power as a means of self-preservation 
only when that goal is assured for all 
by a higher. over-riding power. 

Professor Morganthau has concen- 
trated on the circumstantial framework 
within which the United States must 
formulate and direct a policy of power 
today. and the problems and dangers 
inherent in that effort. He has accom- 
plished such an heroic task by an ad- 
mirable simplicity and directness. so 
that his beok is rather more didactic 
and dramatic than a serious intellectual 
contemplative and thorough. 
Corbett’s 


study, 


such as Professor learned 
study. 

It is interesting. therefore. that the 
two books are in broad agreement in 
regard to agencies designed te promote 
world peace, such as the United Na- 
Morganthau 


tions. Professor 


that the UN can at best be a tool for 


argues 


the extension of national power politics. 
and that the “power” aspects of its de- 
bates are disguised by their “legalistic” 
appearance. He believes that Americans 


have thus swallowed the fiction that a 


legal system, operated from the UN, 
can be relied upon to deter aggression 
and safeguard world peace. 

Professor Corbett’s extensive study 
of international “law” bears him out. 
In the absence of a force capable of 
providing sanctions in support of eth- 
ical international behavior, Professor 
Corbett: argues. the only “law” worthy 
of the name is that which rests solidly 
on mutual interest between or among 
States in specific instances. The pre- 
liminary conditions for such law. with 
which his book is concerned, is obvi- 
ously a conjunction of interests. But 
this sense of community, of shared 
values. he reveals to be present in the 
international sphere only in a highly 
rarefied form. 

For both men, the escape from war as 
a means of settling disputes to that of 
negotiation (as Morganthau terms it) 
or law (as Corbett says). is thus de- 
pendent on a hard-headed and ex- 
haustive scrutiny of common. interest 
between the US and the USSR. follow- 
ed by arrangements for the supra- 
national administration of these specific 
interests. Law can exist only in an in- 
tegrated society where tangible com- 
mon interests provide for it a common 


area of agreement. By practical and 


For a clear focus 
on a crucial area 


GrORGE B. CRESSEY’S 


Superb Geography 


ASIA’S LANDS 
AND PEOPLES 


New Second Edition 
Thoroughly Revised and 
brought up to date 





No other living geographer has seen 
so much of the great continent of 
Asia as Dr. Cressey. In this up-to- 
date revision of his famous book he 
includes a wealth of new material 
based on his recent travels in India, 
Indonesia and the Soviet Union. All 
maps have been corrected; there are 
nearly one hundred new photographs, 
postwar production figures, and brand 
new chapters on Korea, Pakistan, 
Israel, and Indonesia. 


At all bookstores * $9.00 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St. N.Y.18 * 











unrelenting search for such interests, 
the two super powers conceivably could 
create such a “world society.” 


The Education of the Mexican Nation, 
George F. Kneller, Columbia University, 
$3.50. 

The epigram “Poor Mexico—so far 
from God and so near to the United 
States.” disguises the fact that un- 
yielding climatic 
barriers have preserved the nation from 


topographical and 


many of the influences of westerniza- 
tion, mechanization, or in short, Amer- 
icanization. Today Mexican civilization 
is a composite of varying Indian cul- 
tures which have been pocketed for 
centuries in inaccessible localities, to 
which have been added contributions 
from Spain, France, and more recently, 
North America. 

In his book, The Education of the 
Vexican Nation, George F. Kneller, as- 
sistant professor of education at Yale 
University reviews the historic interplay 
of forces, indigenous and alien, which 
have brought about the present con- 
figuration, and analyzes the problems 
which they have presented the Mexicans 
in their fervent effort to evolve a more 
mature form of national existence. 

In essence, the problem is one of 
unity—of utilizing to the fullest the 
diverse and varied materials that con- 
tribute to the fabric of Mexico’s many 
native cultures in a coherent expression 
of national will and character. 

In the period of somnolence and 
apathy which existed between the sev- 
enteenth and twentieth centuries, church 
and state efforts to provide an educa- 
tional system largely ignored the exist- 
ence of an indigenous culture. Educa- 
tion, reserved for the few. was based 
on foreign concepts or purely intellec- 
tual pursuits and touched little on the 
fundamental needs peculiar to Mexico. 

In the last several decades, Professor 
Kneller reports. that trend has been 
abruptly reversed, and amazing strides 
have been made toward an educational 
system which reaches. and is grounded 
in, the scattered cultural entities which 
form the backbone of the nation. 

The emergence of a rich, virile and 
healthy civilization. which this move- 
ment must inevitably advance, will pro- 
vide appreciable benefits for Mexico's 
contiguous neighbor, the United States. 


Education in India, by Aubrey A. Zellner 
Bookman Associates, $3.50. 


India today is faced with the chal- 
lenge of making education available to 
all her citizens. This very timely book 


the historical development of education 
as a social instrument in the growth of 
India’s contemporary culture pattern.” 
Only education can overcome the con- 
flicts between the communal groups. 

Professor Zellner, now on leave from 
St. John’s University, under a Fulbright 
Scholarship in India, gives a complete 
discussion of education in India from 
the time that the British took over until 
the present date. He also gives a pro- 
gram for the future. This includes de- 
scriptions of the kinds of schools, school 
buildings and education that are neces- 
sary to the great masses of Indians. It 
provides for special literacy programs, 
teacher training programs, vocational 
programs at high school levels, all 
aimed at the maintenance of India’s 
indigenous culture. 

With the eyes of the world focused 
on Asia at this moment, the lessening 
of tensions within countries is as im- 
portant as those which are international. 
This book is one step in the direction 
which it is hoped that the Indian gov- 
ernment will follow, for the sake of in- 
ternecine as well as international peace. 


The Theory and Practice of Commun- 
ism, by Carew Hunt, Macmillan, $2.75. 


Those who try to follow world events 





The UNITED 


$3.00 at all bookstores, CROWN PUBLISHERS 


The eagerly awaited novel by 


Carlos P Romulo 


is an adventurous tale of love, 
politics, and danger in the 
supercharged world of the men and 
women who work at the U. N. 


today without at least being acquainted 
with the theories and principles of Marx- 
ism can think only in a vacuum. It is 
safe to say that there is a logic sui 
generis in everything the Kremlin plans, 
says or does, and this logic emanates 
from the writings of the four apostles 
of the true Communist faith, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 

Carew Hunt describes and analyzes 
this intellectual edifice in a wonder- 
fully well organized manner. From the 
cornerstones laid down by Karl Marx to 
the bastions of “socialism in one coun- 
try,” the additions of Stalin, the reader 
is led through the maze of structure 
and superstructure, perceiving the im- 
portance of every detail and its place in 
the entire complicated construction. 

This is not an easy accomplishment 
since Marxism is shot through and 
through with contradictions and_brile 
liant but fallacious tours de force. His 
vast erudition and methodical mind per- 
mit the author to point up these failures 
of Marxist theory quietly and efficiently. 

The present volume is not the definite 
critique of Marxism. But it certainly 
represents an efficient and important tool 
in understanding one of the dominant 
theories and, 


economic and_ political 


realities of our age. 




















President of Honduras, Dr. Juan Manuel Galvez (seated) congratulates bank president Guillermo Lopez Rodezno. 


BANCO NACIONAL DE FOMENTO 


Founded July 1, 1950, the Bank for 
National Development of the Republic 
of Honduras has now adopted a five 
year plan designed to improve all facets 
ef the national economy with special 
emphasis placed on the need for raising 
the standard of living of the people. 

Specifically the Bank is determined to 
achieve this through the following ten- 
fold project: 

1) Increase the agricultural yield per 
acre; 2) Promote the cattle industry; 
3) Construction and improvement of 


roads and highways; 4) Farm coloniza- 
tion and immigration; 5) Through de- 
veloping hydroelectric power; 6) Planned 
reforestation and preservation of the 
soil; 7) Develop the nation’s industries 
based on local available products; 8) 
Housing; 9) Education, with special em- 
phasis on technical instruction; 10) Public 
health and hygiene. 

This great national achievement is 
now well under way and is a source of 
great pride to all the compatriots of 
Francisco Morazan. 
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Central America still pays the price 

for the tragic mistake of breaking up 
into five independent nations. The price is 
the monolithic political structure with the 
exorbitant, stifling power of the Executive. 
Only through a federal union of the 
five countries will this anomaly 
disappear and the way open to a 


higher social and cultural order 


Five Flags 


One Destiny 


By JUAN JOSE AREVALO 


Former President ot Guatemala 


N SEPTEMBER 15, 1821, a country was born. The Creoles 
te inhabited the long. irregular isthmus which ties 
together the two Americas federated the states which had 
been under the control of the Spanish Captaincy-General of 
Guatemala into a republic which they called “United Prov- 
inces of the Center of America.” This was in keeping with 
the continental trends toward democracy and the direct result 
of long-cherished aspirations. 

Guatemala City, because of its fortuitous geographic lo- 
cation. and its role of economic and cultural nucleus retained 
its role as capital. It was here that the Captains-General had 
maintained their sumptuous homes. and that the illustrious 
University of San Carlos Barromeo had been founded. All 
cultural, economic and military life rotated around this single 
center, to the point of monopolizing and carelessly exploiting 
the material and spiritual wealth of the whole captaincy. Thus 
is explained the political and cultural hegemony that the 
State of Guatemala exercised. 

The men who undertook the guidance of this young nation 
were faced with a two-horned dilemma, First, there was the 
exceeding difficulty of providing a territory of half a million 
square kilometers with a unity of life and purpose, from a 
single spot in the extreme northwest. And then there was the 
conflict of ideologies engendered by the distant echoes of the 
French Revolution and the immediate consequences of the fall 
of the colonial government. 

Two parties soon sprang up, and Conservatives and Lib- 
erals began to fight over the government of the new republic. 
The Conservatives, dextrous in the arts of government, sought 
to maintain for their own comfort the social structure of the 
colony. The Liberals, little attached to the former pattern, 
represented a truly revolutionary spirit with accent on pop- 
ular education and judicial reform. 

Both sides produced great men who left their mark upon 
the future. But regional jealousies which looked with dis- 
pleasure on the predominance of the State and City of Guate- 
mala, began to plant the idea of separatism. exploited with 
luck by inferior leaders while internal wars undermined 
national harmony and unity. The painful dismemberment 
took place and left in its wake five tiny republics: Guate- 
mala. El Salvador, Honduras. Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

From that moment on the social complexion of these small 
countries changed fundamentally. Confined in narrow areas, 
their economic potentials were reduced to a minimum and 
their political structure deteriorated. The Executive power was 
strengthened at the cost of other branches of the government 
and political functions were confused with military ones. Their 
civic. cultural and economic life came to a standstill. 

Ravaged by frequent and cruel internal wars. the Central 
American Republic had little or no time to organize its ju- 
dicial and economic life or to raise the deplorable cultural 
standards inherited from the Colony. When the five-way split 
came, wars continued between state and state. and revolutions 
became the favorite occupation of the inhabitants of the 
isthmus. It is easy to see why under such conditions neither 
public wealth nor official attention could be dedicated to edu- 
cation. development of commerce, industries or the arts. 

The only noticeable benefit from the rupture was the wiping 
away of the disparity between Guatemala and the other states 
in almost every essential aspect. As a matter of fact, today 
Costa Rican society shows a certain superiority over Guate- 
mala particularly in terms of its ethnic structure and the 
practice of democracy by its inhabitants. while El Salvador 


is developing a flourishing agricultural and industrial life. 











But what has suffered most trom the turbulent political 


and military life of the isthmus and the breakdown of the 


federation is culture. By culture I do not refer to outstanding 
personalities who shut themselves up in their libraries, their 
laboratories, their files or even their own souls. and divorce 
themselves from their environment in order to produce works 
which cater admirably to personal ideals, but completely over- 
look collective needs and aspirations. 

By culture | mean the spontaneous and uniform flourishing 
of popular emotions on the march which by their genetic force 
produce artistic forms in clear collective tones and of an 
that 
force which serves as the basis and background for indi- 


evident national character. Culture is militant social 


vidual contribution and whose purpose is a constant raising 
of the people’s standard of living. 

If we admit the validity of these premises we must recog- 
America has not reached that cultural 


nize that Central vet 


level attained in other American regions. Even though Cen- 
tral America has produced such men as the notable con- 
temporary physician, Dr. Rodolfo Robles; spiritual creators 


like 


tionary courage like Lorenzo Montufar; outstanding military 


Reuben Dario; profound social thinkers with revolu- 
men like Francisco Morazan:; wise humanists and great poets 
like like 


Guerrero; world-famed writers like Enrique Gomez Carrillo: 


Francisco Gavidia; dignified diplomats Gustavo 


speculative philosophers like Alberto Mansferrer; and = sym- 
holic the life of the 


lacks the means and environment of other American republics. 


heroes like Juan Santamaria; masses 


What Is Culture? 


Culture cannot be conceived as an obelisk without geo- 


graphical justification, arising without proportion or appro- 


priate configuration upon the flat indifference of the landscape. 
Culture rather resembles the irregular bulk of a mountain 
range where the highest peak barely surmounts its neighbors. 
but in which each mass contributes something to the = su- 
premacy of a few. Culture is not measured by exceptional 
individuals but by the sum total of service to all. 

This kind of cooperation has not yet been practiced in 
Central America, although it is evident that there is a thirst 
for culture in the five republics. Individuals and groups move 
with dramatic longing for a common attainment. in the direc- 
tion of self-liberation and national consolidation. These efforts 
are negated, however. by narrow and confining political forces. 

We are dealing in fact with mono-structured countries where 
commerce, small industry. banking. culture. agriculture. social 
and_ political institutions are closely tied to the Executive 
Power. These are countries where the Executive Power can 
be extended to all these institutions and social manifestations 
and disturb or destroy them. These are mono-structured coun- 
tries where every aspect of social life lacks the independence 
so indispensable to self rule; mono-structured countries in 
the 


rhythm of the central and omni-present public administration. 


which everything marches according to direction and 


We are not speaking of “totalitarianism” —a transitory form 
assumed by the political life in multi-structured countries. 
Totalitarianism is the accidental reduction of the nation into 
the simultaneous reduction of the state into a govern- 
the of the 
leader: and the final reduction of a leader to an intolerant 


a state; 


ment: immediate reduction government into a 


political thesis. The duration of totalitarianism, consequently. 
does not go beyond one man’s life span. even though its  in- 


tensity and its projection may be universal. 


On the other hand, the mono-structured state is a normal 
stage in the development of nations. It is an initial state, un- 
doubtedly inferior in its singleness, its lack of vitality, its 
lack of 


states maintain a weak rhythm of life no matter what their 


projection into its surroundings. Mono-structured 
political system, no matter who is the leader. With dictators, 
or without them, such countries are always confronted with 
the Executive Power. On them weighs a geographical liability 
which is not exclusively a territorial dimension, a temporary 
disability which reduces to a minimum periods of social 
evolution, and a_ political fatality which results in the gi- 
gantism of Executive Power. 

Multi-structured countries show in their physiology various 
organic systems, which. while they are independent, never- 
theless act in concert toward a common end. In such countries 
the Executive Power is not the only factor of state nor do 
politics dominate over all social activities. Side by side with 
political power goes the free development of economy, culture 
and social life with all its aspects. Geographical and historical 
circumstances have allowed these countries to acquire the 
physiological complexity and plural autonomy of component 
which for 


Versities prosper uninterruptedly in the service of the nation. 


parts characterizes them. In them, instance, uni- 


Their progress does not cause jealousies, worries or preju- 
dices in the economic life or in the prevailing political regime 
of the country. Each phase of the nation’s life has come of age. 

Up to the present the Central American countries have 
maintained their mono-structural nature. This was their social 
age during colonial times. it remained so during the twenty- 
year existence of the federation when the turbulence of 
political life prevented their growth, and it has not changed 
any during the 130 years of their independence. 

In order to put an end to this mono-structure the countries 
of Central America must eradicate the geographical tragedy of 
their separation. Once the isthmus has again become a great 
nation. the omnipotence of the Executive Power will have 
been cancelled out and the people will once more be in a 
condition to carry forward their cultural destiny. 

The spiritual qualities indispensable to collective rebirth 
isthmus. There are 


the countries of the 


the 


are not wanting in 


wells of moral nobility in masses which can be intelli- 
gently tapped by generations free from tutelage. The magniti- 
cent heritage of Spanish chivalry is still alive. There is a 
profound attachment to the soil and a will to work. 

In the soul of the masses vibrates a sensitivity which has 
not yet attained complete artistic expression. Every moment 
one is aware of a religious depth which is fed by the witchery 
of the landscape and exalted in the frightful wonder of vol- 


The 


patience and a genuine kindness which can be transformed 


canic catastrophes. native races display an_ infinite 
into fruitful cooperation for any program of rebirth. 

But those fine elements are dispersed in the societies which 
populate the isthmus. No significant spiritual rebirth ean 
take place as long as the political federation is not a reality. 

No true culture will be possible while organizations for 
spiritual development (schools, universities, the press, ete.; 
do not enjoy an effective autonomy that permits them to act 
service of the nation, without humiliations 


in the exclusive 


imposed by government, without impositions deriving from 
personal whims. 

Culture is borne of spontaneity. nourished in close solidarity 
and expressed in exalted works. Vigorous personalities are 
SOCctely 


needed for this. united in a free 








HE strength of El Salvador manifests 


itself in the many roads which are 


found within its boundaries. Modern 





highways are being constructed day 
by day in order to promote progress 
and to foster friendship among the 


brotherly peoples of the Continent. 
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Portrait 


An intimate close-up of the 
five men of action 
who preside over the nations 


of Central America 


By VICTORIA BERTRAND 
UNW Latin American Editor 


URING a two-months’ tour through 
LD middle America, | had the op- 
portunity of interviewing the presidents 
of the five Republics. It was a fascinat- 
ing experience to find that each is as 
different from the rest as are the char- 
acter and the topography of these states 
which were once a single nation and 
whose latent dream is to be reunited 
some day. Here is a brief glimpse into 
the personalities of the five heads of 
state of Central America. 


Jacobo Arbenz—Guatemala 


At 37, President Arbenz of Guate- 
mala is on the blond side, of medium 


height, slim and well built, obviously 
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in excellent physical condition. A dif- 
ficult person to draw out, he prefers to 
listen rather than to talk, but fortunate 
ly his career speaks for itself. 

Ever since, as a young army captain. 
barely over 30, he formed part of the 
triumvirate that governed Guatemala 
during the first free elections held in 
over half a century. his course has been 
well defined. He served in Dr. Arevalo’s 
government as Minister of Defense and 
was a bulwark of the constitutional 
regime. 

\ rare phenomenon in Central Amer- 
ica, he succeeded in combining the lo 
alties of the people and the army in 
faithfulness to the revolution. 

Upon Arbenz election, a situation 
developed in Guatemala which was not 
without irony. Because of his military 
wealthy aristocratic 


banked on 


joining their ranks once he had gotten 


background. the 
classes secretly Arbenz 
into office and expected him te turn 
into a dictator. At the same time. the 
working classes which elected the new 
president continued to look to him = to 
uphold their rights 

Five months after his inauguration 
Jacobo Arbenz has already shown his 
political philosophy and = his stature. 
He has remained faithful to his dem 
ocratic and populist platform and has 
vigorously attacked the immense task 
national economy 
Meanwhile he 


has tried in every possible way to rec- 


of reorganizing the 


and raising production 


oncile labor and capital and with a few 
extreme exceptions the Communists. 
who are making a lot of noise. and the 
extreme Rightists who refuse to budge 
an inch—there is a greater willingness 
in Guatemala to unite behind the Pres 
ident than ever before 

The first) turbulent 


Revolution, which Dr 


period of the 
Arevalo handled 
Now a see- 


ond era has begun and President A 


with superb ability, is over 


benz has already given evidence that 
he is capable of giving dynamic leader 
ship in this important phase of recon 


struction. 


Oscar Osorio—El Salvador 


Osear Osorio, President of El Sal 


vador-—is somewhat overweight for his 


bronzed and black- 


haired. President Osorio has a pair of 


age just 40 


firm. serene eyes. His manner is simple 
and reserved but as he becomes inter 
ested in the conversation, he loses his 
apparent shyness and expresses his 
ideas with quiet assurance. One is con- 


scious all the time of a determined 
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personal courage. 

Senor Osorio has lived in Europe, the 
United States and Mexico, and has put 
considerable effort into the understand- 
ing of these various cultures. Perhaps 
it was due to these precious experiences 
of his formative years that he is so 
deeply concerned with the plight of the 
large majority of his people. 

Ihe wealth of El Salvador is in the 
hands of a group of millionaires while 
the masses. especially the rural popula- 
tion, are literally starving. Oscar 
Osorio is fully conscious of this dis- 
crepaney and is tackling it with deci- 
sion and energy. He is governing the 
country with a new Constitution, the 
most liberal in Central America, and 
his ministers are all young. conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic. 

Heavy taxes have been imposed on 
large capital and some labor laws have 
been passed. In consequence. there is 
uneasiness among the reactionary ele- 
ments, but the army seems to be loval 
to the President and his popular sup- 
port is daily increasing 

El Salvador is painfully overpopu- 
lated and located as it is in the very 
heart of Central America, constitutes a 
grave potential danger. In 1931. the 
country witnessed a strong revolution- 
ary movement of hungry multitudes. 
instigated by Communist agents, a situ- 
ation which could be repeated if meas- 
ures are not taken to better the condi- 
tions of the masses. President Osorio 
seems decided to remedy the situation 
and his efforts will no doubt increase 
his power. His strength will no longer 
depend solely on the progressive part 
of capital and the army. but will be 
further bolstered by the happier and 


less hungry masses. 
Juan Manuel Galvez—Honduras 


It has been said of Juan Manuel Gal- 
vez. President of Honduras that he is 
the tallest man in Honduras—6’ 4’ 
and he certainly towers above the mul- 
titudes among which he loves to mingle. 
Since his inauguration, on January 1. 
1949. however, his moral and_ political 
stature has grown considerably. Pres- 
ident Galvez succeeded the long dic- 
tatorship of General Tiburcio Carias 
and while keeping his balance with the 
skill of a tight-rope walker. amidst the 
pressures from the dictator's party 
which put him in office, the opposition 
and powerful economic interests. he 
has managed to do much more than 
just maintain equilibrium. 
years he has 


In Jess than three 


founded a Central Bank. a Bank For 
Promotion to grant credit on easy terms 
and he has reduced the percentage of 
illiteracy by 3°¢. He has built many 
roads which he likes to inspect periodi- 
cally; in fact, he supervises almost 
everything in person by making unan- 
nounced trips every weekend. No one 
knows where the Presidential plane 
will suddenly land: hence Government 
employees must keep on their toes, no 
matter how remote from the capital. 

Juan Manuel Galvez is over sixty, vet 
there is about him an intensely youth- 
ful quality. He has a great sense of 
humor and a quiet charm all his own. 
Foreign by nature to any form of vio- 
lence, he is serene, tolerant and under- 
standing—-qualities that had earned 
him a reputation of indolence, an im- 
pression he has managed to erase dur- 
ing the brief period he has served as 
President. 

It is safe to say that few Presidents 
in the history of Houduras have 
achieved so much in se little time. with 
such lack of ostentation and undet 
such — difficult 
Should he have a conflict with any ex- 


political — conditions. 
treme group, there is no doubt that he 
would be backed not only by members 
of his Government but by the many 
friends in all parties which he has won 


throughout the country. 


Anastasio Somoza—Nicaragua 


All Presidents in Central America 
are new with the exception of So- 
moza who has been in power. since 
1935. On his first election, the Consti- 
tution did not permit him to run_be- 
President. Dr. 


Juan B. Sacasa. was related to him by 


cause the incumbent 
marriage. There was a rumor that he 
intended to divorce his wife temporar- 
ily. but he thought it better to ask his 
uncle to resign. which he did. at the 
point of a gun. 

This preoccupation with “legality” 
has been evident throughout Somoza’s 
dictatorship. After his second term, he 
permitted the election of Dr. Leonardo 
Arguello, an old man who believed he 
had really become President. Arguello 
soon found out, however. and = was 
promptly disqualified and forced into 
exile; a real puppet was put in his 
Again in 1945, Dr. Roman y 


Reyes was President while the real boss 


place. 


ruled the country as Commander of 
the Armed Forees. On his death, Con- 
gress appointed General Somoza as his 
successor. He finished the term and 


(Continued on page 63) 











President Juan Manvel Galvez receives the first bill issued by the Central Bank of Honduras. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


A major achievement of the pres- 
ent government is the founding of 
the Central Bank of Honduras. 
Fulfilling a long-felt need, the bank 
has more than tripled its assets 
(from $7,000,000 to $21,500,000) 
since it opened for business in July, 
1950. In the same period the in- 
ternational reserve increased from 
$1,500,000 to $9,000,000. 

Based on an exchange rate of two 


Lempiras (the national currency) 
for one dollar, 12,000,000 Lem- 
piras have been put into circulation 
to eliminate the need for foreign 
currency as a medium of exchange. 
In a little more than a year the 
solvency of the bank has increased 
from 33% at its inception to 90%, 
while credit operations have grown 
from 21.7 millions to 24 million 
Lempiras. 





BANCO CENTRAL DE HONDURAS 
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Guatemala 


Breaks With T 


yWwer since 1944 all America has 

_4 been watching Guatemala with 
growing interest. Moreover, even na- 
tions beyond American continents have 
stood on tiptoe to wate h this little 
republic fight desperately against the 
past, in search of a better future. In 
most cases, this attention originates in 
a tremendous curiosity of what is 
actually going on in our country and 
to what extent the Government is in- 
fluenced by extreme policies. harmful 
to the cause of continental solidarity. 

Many people come to Guatemala, 
from the journalist who pretends to 
know the life, customs and history of 
a people through a dozen highballs en- 
joved within the whispering walls of 


a night club or on a sun-bathed terrace 
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This country is confidently marching 


toward a better destiny 


in the spirit of a newly found progressivism. 


he Past 


By CARLOS LEONIDAS ACEVEDO 


Former Minister of Interior, Finance and Foreign Relations 


commanding glorious tropical views 
to the wide-eyed tourist who travels 
through roads carved into unforgettable 
landscapes. They all expect to see, half 
in fear and half in curiosity, explosions 
of violence. Instead, they see a peaceful 
people. dedicated to work, long files of 
Indians trotting through lanes and 
fields, busy at the task of earning a 
living. 

Few are the travellers who pause to 
realize what Guatemala was before the 
Revolution of 1944, what measures were 
adopted by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. what it accomplished in the build- 
ing of a new Fatherland, in its arduous 
struggle against the feudal mentality 
of the colonial heirs, against the power- 
ful national and 


foreign interests, 


against the hard reality of backward- 
ness in which it was left by rulers who, 
with the attitude of the Spanish Con- 
querors, misgoverned the country for 
countless generations. 

Very few indeed are those who know 
that, when our Independence was pro- 
claimed. the system and mode of life of 
the Colony were continued in the new 
nation because the independence did 
not spring from a revolutionary or even 
an evolutionary process; hence the 
people who had acquired land and 
property under colonial laws were not 
affected in the least. On the contrary, 
they consolidated their positions and 
accumulated powerful fortunes. 

Although theoretically the State’s 
political life pretended to be fashioned 


A ik Speman 








THE SUN of the old order fades leav- 
ing monuments such as Jose 
President in 1892, in Guatemala City. 


3arrios, 


into a new mold, nothing practical was 
accomplished even though the liberal 
reform was derived from the doctrines 
of the French Revolution. A few eco- 
nomic measures and some impr6ve- 
ments in the field of communications 
was all the progress attained by many 
Governments of liberals associated with 
conservatives under the pretext of con- 
solidating the Liberal Reform. Much 
was said about political liberties but 
the dictatorial structure remained 
through conservative and liberal admin- 
istrations. A minority enjoyed national 
property and wealth while the immense 
majority of the inhabitants was com- 
pletely overlooked. 

Thus we came to the bloody dictator- 
ship of General Jorge Ubico which 
lasted 16 years. Ubico belonged to the 
elite. the class of feudal landholders 
and the generals. avowed enemies of 
social justice and of everything that 
tended to give liberty to the serfs who 
toiled from sunrise to sunset for a wage 
of ten cents a day and who sheltered 
their despair and their malaria under a 
roof of hay supported by four poles. 
Legislation was still more hostile to- 
ward urban workers. Such expressions 
as “laborers” and “workmen” were for- 
bidden and they were obliged to use 
the term “employee.” Thus the planta- 
tion hands, the factory laborers, ete.. 
attained the pompous designation of 
employees. The proprietor then became 
the supreme authority on the farm. 
The local mayors, on salary paid by 
the same owners. served as unchal- 
lenged accusers, witnesses and judges. 
Misdemeanors which did not merit the 
attention of the Political Chief were 
punished in the farm's own jail. Some 
of them used torture and had installed 
whipping as legal punishment. But the 
landowners asked for more and dictator- 
ship granted more: the right of life 
and death. Every landowner could use 
firearms within the limits of his farm 
and was completely exempt from penal 
responsibility. He could kill any person 
trespassing within the limits of his prop- 
erty. Thus Guatemala developed a con- 
tempt for the value of human life. 

The landowners under Ubico grew 
in power but never took a step toward 
modern capitalistic production. While 
in the slums and on the fields, the 
murmur of quiet protest rose among the 


workers, they closed their eyes to any 
social progress. Anyone who dared pro- 


test or mention social and cultural im- 


provement was jailed by the dictator as 


a communist. Wages were fixed by the 
plantation owner. There was no pay on 
the sabbath or vacations and no medi- 
cal aid. 

Simultaneously with the flourishing 
of feudal landowners, foreign interests 
were consolidated. 

Three of the most important were: 

(1) The German landholders who 
owned one-third of the coffee produc- 
tion, who exercised a Hitlerian om- 


nipotence and had absolute immunity 
while tle Gerinan Minister enjoved the 
friendship of the dictator. (2) IRCA 
(International Railways of Central 
America). The country had no rail- 
roads, no docks. All transportation from 
the interior to the outside world was 
companies and 


controlled by foreign 


they practically decided what went 
into and out of the country. Rates were 
high and equipment old-fashioned; but 
none dared to object. (3) The United 
Fruit Company. It was rumored that 
they were one and the same. These two 


(Continued on page 69) 


THE BRIGHT SUN of a new day shines on Guatemala City’s imposing Presid ntial 
Palace, toward which the people now look with pride and faith in a beticr future. 


PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY threads through bridge of striking design in eastern 


Guatemala, part of the thoroughfare that will one day exend from Texas to Chile. 
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To yield more the land is cultivated on undulating levels. 


To bring the benefits of modern farming 
techniques to a grass-roots level, the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the second period of the 
Guatemalan Revolution—initiated on March 15, 1951— 
will mechanize the country’s agriculture. 
For the nation—a healthier more self-sufficient 


economy. For the peasant—a brighter future. 





MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA DE GUATEMALA 











The Government of Guatemala has been accused 


of sympathy for Communism. In this fighting article 


a leading member of that Government refutes the charge 


and launches a counterattack against the accusers. 


The Dangers 


_ Of Practicing 


emocracy 


By MANUEL GALICH 


Vinister of Foreign Affairs of Guatemala 


M UATEMALA, since the October Revo- 
G lution. has had a two-fold objee- 
tive. The first was the establishment of 
an effective democracy. not only through 
written laws. but mainly through the 
deep respect on the part of the govern- 
ment for the human rights guaranteed 
to all the people by these laws. The sec- 
ond was the organization of an integral 
democracy, which, in addition to the 
enjoyment of political rights. provides 
the opportunity of working for the eco- 
nomic betterment of the have-nots. 
Guatemala believes that this is the only 
road to true liberty. 

In order to make this an authentic 
democracy. the governments since the 
revolution have courageously righted a 
number of historic wrongs and have es- 
tablished new political and juridical in- 
stitutions. 

However, conservative interests have 
attributed extreme motives to these 
measures. The promulgation of labor 
legislation; the organization of a Labor 
Department: the rigid safeguarding of 
the social guarantees contained in the 
Constitution of 1945: the institution of 
social security. and the rights of unim- 


peded unionization and political organ- 


ization, and the free flow of ideas and 
information, were depicted as the work 
of fanatic leftists. And in their furious 
attacks. conservative interests accused 
not only the government but the Presi- 
dent of the Republic himself of this 
dangerous extremism. The fact is, how- 
ever, that our new national framework 
was created by the three branches of 
government, that is to say, by the peo- 
ple whose will they express. 

The difficult task of reclaiming our 
national economy and demanding that 
big business and beneficiaries of our 
national wealth respect the sovereignty 
of our state, and recognize that Guate- 
malan workers are human, has been in- 
terpreted as complicity with the great 
Euro-Asiatic power which challenges 
the great North American power for 
the hegemony of the world. 

Big business has put into high gear 
its monstrous propaganda machinery. 
machinery as powerful as that which 
drains our natural resources—oil. ba- 
nanas. sugar and human energy. It has 
declared war on a small country which 
is striving for true internal and external 
democracy. 

Inter-American legal concepts reflect 


the purest democratic sentiments, s« 
happily set forth in the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, the 
International American Charter of So- 
cial Guarantees and the American Dec- 
laration of the Rights and Duties of 
Van. But when a government attempts 
to implement these documents, its ac- 
tion is interpreted as being anti-demo- 
cratic and communistic. Why? 

Because compliance with democratic 
principles is not possible if public lib- 
erty is not entirely respected. And, nat- 
urally, in practicing these liberties, the 
people arrive at a rudimentary under- 
standing of politico-economic realities 
which weigh heavily over America. They 
denounce the existence of great colonial 
intellectually against 
dogma created by international political 


empires, revolt 
propaganda, clamor for the rectifica- 
tion of historical injustices and seek the 
new social reforms consonant, curiously. 
with those promised to them in the docu- 
ments of the Inter-American System. All 
this. and much more. is regarded as im- 
politic, anti-democratic and harmful to 
the continental harmony. 

Inversely, those governments which 
do not permit their “subjects” the exer- 
cise of the promised liberties and high 
international principles guaranteed by 
the American community. never pro- 
voke the ill-will of the imperialistic 
financiers and enjoy the reputation of 
“healthy democracies.” 

The non-intervention principle and 
the stubborn defense we Latins put up 
for it reflects nothing more than fear 
of those financial forces which have 
weighed and continue to weigh upon 
the internal politics of the smaller re- 
publics: and the survival of dictatorial 
patterns in some of these republics re- 
flects. in great measure. the action of 
those financial forces which find such 
patterns more conducive to an easy ex- 
ploitation of land and people. It is plain 
that a government which has the temer- 
ity to implement human rights and so- 
cial guarantees is greeted with alarm 
and suspicion by the exploiters. It is 
these exploiters who call upon the “free 
world” to point a finger at such a gov- 
ernment as a backslider and a threat 
to the sacred cause of democracy. 

Guatemala has squarely indicated its 
international position in the face of this 
conflict of principles. Jealous of its na- 
tional sovereignty it has stood up for 
its rights which in the past were trod 
underfoot by the military regimes en- 
trenched in power until Octoher 1944. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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SALV ADOREANS 


tS 


WHO “LOVE THEIR LIBERTY ABOVE 


El Salvador 


Discovers Democracy 


Progress reports on the deeds 


and plans of the new republic. 


By JOSE QUETGLAS 


Secretary of Information to the President 


AROUND THEIR POPULAR PRESIDENT. 


7 L SALvApor, a small country in 
EF; the middle of our Continent, sep- 
arated from New Orleans and other 
coastal cities of the United States by 
only 5 air hours, is travelling along 
the road to Democracy at a pace more 
rapid than that of its neighbors. 

Since the 14th of December. 1948, 
when a progressive group inspired by 
the will to change the feudal system 
of the country and the reactionary face 
of its polities, took over through a 
military coup, the people of El Sal- 
vador have been made aware that their 
new government understands and is re- 
solved to practice basic democracy. 

One of the first actions of this new 
government was the restitution of many 
liberties which had long been with- 
held. Beneficial labor laws were 
enacted calmly without creating the 
usual clash between capital and labor. 
Moreover. because the laws of 1948 so 
well define the democratic principles 
of the dignity and rights of the indi- 
vidual, the government and the people 
are confident that Communism cannot 
develop in their country. Constantly 
reaffirming its belief in democracy. the 
nation will no longer tolerate the 
tyranny of a feudal or leftist State. 

In a recent message to the Sal- 
vadorean workers, the Minister of 
Labor and Social Provision said: “The 


Salvadorean government believes in in- 


NATIONAL PALACE in San Salvador, 
whose uncongested streets will be scenes 
of busy traffic when plans materialize. 





stitutional and functional democracy,” 
and predicted that the communists “will 


never prosper in El Salvador because 


the people love their liberty above all.” 


He added that the government has 
pledged itself to support its democratic 
organization and that the officials of 
government feel themselves “respon- 
sible not only to the present generation 
but to the welfare and well-being of 
future generations.” 

El Salvador, like most countries of 
the world, still feels the need for ma- 
terial improvement. But Salvadoreans 
are finding out that by working to- 
gether they are able to solve many of 
their problems. Since 1948, adequate 
housing has been provided for laborers, 
employees, teachers and soldiers; new 
schools and universities have been built 
where future leaders are taught the new 
and vigorous ideals of serving, not rul- 
ing. and defending, not exploiting. 

Economically, El Salvador is one of 
the most solid nations of Central Amer- 
ica. El Diario de Hoy, one of the coun- 
try’s leading recently 
noted that “the 
provides one of the best administered 


newspapers, 
present government 
economies in the history of the coun- 
try” and that, consequently, “the gov- 
ernment is able to accommodate the 
needs of all classes by realizing that 
material progress is essential to the 
well-being of the nation.” Recent data 
from the Central Reserve Bank of El 
Salvador shows that custom house rec- 
ords for the current year indicate an 
almost 100°, increase over 1950. Fig- 
ured in colones (2.50 colon to $1.00) 
the total business for 1950 was 24.843.- 
146.89; 1951 reads 47.283.771.10. 
Industrial prospects are bright. ‘The 
electrification of the Lempa River, a 
project instituted by the present gov- 
ernment with the cooperation of the 
International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Finance, will provide sufficient 
electrical current for a whole new tech- 
nical economy in 1953. Agriculture will 
particularly profit from this project. 
And the 
knowledge of 


North 


anticipated in the use of machinery. 


experience and technical 
foreign experts, espe- 
cially Americans, is gratefully 

Popular health is given careful at- 
tention, especially care and nutrition of 
the children. Unicer has given gener- 
ous assistance here. The rules of the 
World Health Organization are care- 
fully observed as to sanitation facilities. 

An extensive plan to eradicate the 
swamp areas near the coastal regions, 
which are the richest in El Salvador, is 


expected to have an invigorating effect 


LANDING at San Salvador, one’s first sight of the country is this airport building 


which combines so happily the 


on the population. This campaign 
against disease has assumed national 
proportions and is particularly effective 
against tuberculosis and syphilis. 

In the matter of general organization 
there is a tendency to adopt modern 
systems and methods of administration 
instituted with the cooperation of for- 
eign technicians. Recognizing this suc- 
cess the government is eager to send its 
young students abroad so that they may 
specialize in the various fields of knowl- 
edge and return to teach their own peo- 
ple. Toward this end, the plans for a 
City University are in progress. 

The benefit and progress of all Cen- 
tral America is the goal toward which 
all these plans are aimed. In this, El 
Salvador looks forward to working in 
constructive Cooperation with its fellow 
republics, Guatemala and Honduras. 

And due credit should be given here 


to the Army, which, inspired by the 


PRACTICALLY 


every 


known fruit or 


functional with traditional decorative elements. 


democratic spirit of their leaders, ef- 
fected the transformation from feudal 
rule to the perfect unity and burgeon- 
ing national culture of today. 

In international matters, particularly 
in the case of Central America, El Sal- 
vador pursues unity through a closely 
knit economy of firmly cemented trade 
relations with its neighbors. Liberal 
trade with Nicaragua and Honduras 
and the present pursuit of the same 
with Guatemala are examples. 

The Salvadorean government, con- 
scious of its obligations, desires the 
respect of the world by practicing de- 
mocracy and making friends of all dem- 
ocratic governments and peoples. Its 
faith in the United Nations is great. 

This small Central American country 
has as its only desire the building of a 
nation in which there is constructive 
work to do, freedom to do it in and 


peace in which to enjoy it. 


vegetable thrives in this country’s lush 


valleys. Especially plentiful are the tropical fruits grown here since Mayan days. 








66 Te are going to dam_ the 
/ asi 
Lempa! 


For 25 years the people of El Salva- 
dor waited and at last on July 21, 1951. 
their President. Lieutenant Colonel don 


Oscar Osorio, inaugurated the construc- 


; tion of the dam, a project which has 
A new hydroelectric project been so dear, and will mean so much, 


to the people of this young and vigorous 
goes far toward solving the basic problems Central American country. 
El Salvador is one of the most dense- 
y populated nations in the world in 
of El Salvador’s economy relation to its size. In order to support 
a population of over 2 million in an 
area of 34,000 square kilometers, it has 
heen necessary to exploit the land to 
a harmful degree. Many natural re- 
sources have been exhausted by level- 
ing or plaining. and serious erosion 
has resulted. But these ills will be rem- 
edied very shortly through the hydro- 
A th L electrification of the Lempa River. 
on e cmpa This will also promote the develop- 
ment of its infant industries and the 
diversification of its production, 
Although this project has been dis- 
cussed for upwards of twenty-five years, 
it is only since the Revolution of De- 
cember 14. 1948. that progress has been 
By JOSE GOMEZ made and that the Salvadorean people 
had sufficient confidence in their gov- 
ernment to plan an economic future. 
In 1953, according to latest estimates. 


the hitherto wasted waters of the Lem- 





pa will finally turn the great hydroelec- 
tric turbines at Chorrera del Guyabo. 
The International Bank of Recon- 


struction and Finance made possible 


PRESIDENT of EL Salvador, Col. Oscar 
Osorio, officially turns valve and pours 
conerete the easy w ay for the I empa dam. 





the development of Salvadorean hydro- 
electric power by granting them a loan 
of $12.545.000. The respective contracts 
were signed in W ashington on Decem- 
ber 14. 1949, thus making even greater 
El Salvador’s celebration of the first 
anniversary of its revolution. 

Before making the loan, the Inter- 
national Bank sent an advisory mission 
made up of Messrs. Frederic Consolo, 
Albert Waterson and the engineer R. H. 
Faison. who spent several weeks in El 
Salvador making a detailed study of the 
economic conditions, principal indust- 
ries and production potentials. 

They visited the proposed site of the 
hydroelectric project on the Lempa. 
the mining districts. the harbors and 
factories, and lands devoted to the 
raising of coffee. which has always 
been our principal export. Then, ideas 
on banking, industry, commerce, etc.. 
were exchanged and the decision was 
reached that the electrification of San 
Salvador would be the best method of 
bettering living conditions and bring- 
ing about a higher level of progress. 

The Salvadoreans themselves have 
contributed toward the construction of 
the powerful central generator which 
is the first step of the great project. 
Business men, people of small means 
and even laborers have bought bonds 
from the Executive Hydroelectric Com- 
mission to subsidize the internal cost of 
the project. These bonds are in de- 
nominations of 100, 500. 1000) colones 


(one American dollar equalling 2.50 


TECHNICIANS have already made a good 


start on construction of hydroelectric 


dam, which they hope to finish by 1953. 


colon) and the total amount raised was 
13.100.000 colones. This was collected 
within a few days of the bonds’ date of 
issue, indicating the high spirit of 
patriotism and the sober national con- 
sciousness of the Salvadorean people. 

It is believed that the 35,000 kilo- 
watts to be generated from the Lempa 
plant will be consumed rapidly. 

In many homes, sugar and coffee 
plantations, wood is the principal fuel. 
The forest reserves are very small. In 
fact, it has been necessary to import 
some wood for the new Lempa Dam 
from Honduras, the wooded regions of 
El Salvador consisting almost entirely 
of the shade trees on the coffee planta- 
tions. With electricity replacing wood 
as fuel, the restoration of forests will 
be made possible. This is important to 
irrigation, soil fertility and husbandry. 

El Salvador is rich in natural re- 
sources. particularly adaptable to  in- 
dustrial use. An intensive study has 
been made to concentrate on products 
most valuable in terms of available 
natural resources. Many present indus- 
tries will improve technologically with 


the advent of the new electric power: 


still others will be developed to satisfy 


the demand for important products. 
The government of El Salvador has 
offered its facilities to foreign capital 
wishing to invest in its expanding in- 
dustrialization. Looking forward to the 
time when the Lempa_ will produce 
electric energy. the government  fore- 


sees the rise of factories and plants of 


TWO MILLION Salvadoreans have been 
waiting 25 years for the day the dam will 
bring them better crops and industries, 


many types: paper, varnish, oil, paint. 
soap. woven fabrics, fertilizers, milk 
derivatives, shoe leather and shoes, 
metal products. plastics, luggage, ete., 
will be produced in abundance. 

Another principal consumer market 
of the new electric energy will be the 
city dwellers (the cities of San Salvador 
and San Miguel are the first goal). 
There is also the hope that the electrical 
services will quickly cover the rural 
zones which are of great agricultural 
importance. 

In both city and country. the use of 
electrical energy from the Lempa will 
greatly improve sanitary conditions by 
the sudden abundance of water, an 
indispensable factor in public hygiene. 

Also, city streets as well as public 
buildings and parks will be more 
brightly illuminated. Commercial estab- 
lishments will also be better lit’ and 
El Salvador will see the advent. of 
many electrical appliances which  re- 
lieve so much of the drudgery of house- 
keeping. 

The damming of the Lempa is the 
basic engineering principle of a vast 
plan for exploiting the river's resources. 
Through its energy, its irrigation bene- 
fits. its fine rich building clay and its 
eternal dependability it is insurance 
for the bright future of El Salvador. 
Naturally, the work is varied. complex 
and subject to a rigorous technical pro- 
gram. The result will provide a more 
dignified life. free of misery and full 


of constructive work for El Salvador. 











ONDURAS is literally what its name 
| | implies: up and down. It is moun- 
tain country and in mountain country 
a vital and compli- 


Honduras 


transportation is 
cated 
solved it 
cant detail in the life of the 


problem. The way 


is perhaps the most signifi- 
modern 
that 


the century of 


republic. Honduras is a country 
has skipped a century, 
the railroad, and has arrived at the age 
of the airplane and highroad. 

The only trains within its boundaries 
tie limited to a small section of the 
North coast and are used principally 
fur carrying perishable cargoes such 
as bananas and oranges from the plant- 
ations to the ships. This area is limit- 
ei to a few river flood plains, but the 

of Honduras, the 
from her 


hats 


essence gold and 


silver countless mines, the 


“panama” made by industrious 
fingers, the sugar from the yellow. pur- 
plish cane, tobacco from the golden- 
brown dried leaves. coffee 


hill lands 


cinnamon 


beans from 
cool even opals 
bark are 
the shipping 


DC- 


farming dis- 


the steep 


and sun-bleached 


sent to the capital or to 


station wagon, or 


ports by truck, 


9° 


3s. Only in the remote 


tricts or in the mountain hamlets does 
the mule train still carry its precious 


cargo up and down the switch-back 


trails to the chief city of the depart- 


ment where the car or the plane wail- 


Ms 


PART of network through 
mountainous Once a 
trail, trucks carry 


gold, silver and jewels to their market. 


vital road 


Honduras. mule 


now high-powered 


Roads 


TERCING the mountains, new construc- 


tion program will accommodate heavy 
cattle, coffee cargo and easy tourist ac- 


cess to resorts and to ancient Mayan ruins. 


To the Future 


By DORIS STONE 


The roads of Honduras are mostly 
new, a product of the past two years. 
part of President Galviz. huge road- 
building program, but they are grow- 
ing and appear to have some strange 
Alice-in- 


Wonderland who took a certain medi- 


connection to the well-loved 
cine to grow and grow and grow. 

Let us look for example at Marcala 
in the high Sierra region, close to the 
Salvadorean frontier and formerly ac- 
cessible only by mule or plane. The 
Sierra is a coffee zone famous for its 


good quality bean within Honduras 


but ignored by the rest of the world. 
It is not that coffee is new here, only 
that it was too costly to send the heavy 
sacks by 


ir and the mule paths were 


shorter to El Salvador than to 


Honduran 


any 
center. So, the coffees of 
the departments of La Paz and Inti- 
bue a were sold to the world as a Sal- 
vedorean product and the money from 
the neighboring republic was the pre- 
ferred currency even in the coffee re- 
gion. The same was true of the coffee 
hills of Choluteca and the 
rugged mountains of Lempira. 

But today the white highway cuts 
through the limestone core of the Opal- 


from the 


aca range. It winds upwards from Mar- 


cala pine forests 
whose tall trunks stretch skyward to 
touch the clouds. Pineland and oak and 
through it all the road cutting across the 


Otoro valley or turning off to the pla- 


through fragrant 





An elaborate network of highways 


transforms an isolated mountain country 


into a busy and prosperous community 


teau of Intibuca—land of coffee, peach- 
es, and wheat, and of red earthen pots 
and water jugs. All this and more 
come out by truck, while in the valleys 
cern and beans and mountain rice are 
added to the load. 

The wide highway goes on with its 
neat maintenance camps, each with its 
small vegetable patch and clear spring 
water. There are workmen with pick- 
axe and shovel, primitive tools to loos- 
en the rock and hew the path. But just 
beyond the turn we pause and_ hold 
our breath while a giant bulldozer tilts 
perilously over a hanging cliff in an 
effort to broaden the passage. 

It is a road to withstand the weight 
of the wide busses loaded with passen- 
gers; to withstand the heavy cargoes of 
products or cattle that come and go 
from the farmlands to the coast or the 
capital. There is a network of these 
highways: North to San Pedro Sula 
with its rail-line to the ports; South 
through the Comayagua valley, one of 
the four natural Continental passes 
where once the British planned a rail- 
read, through Comayagua, town of 
colonial churches, to Tegucigalpa and 
down to the Southern Sea. Here lies 
the Pacific Ocean, where the port of 
San Lorenzo 
which carry the freight to the Island 
of Tigre and the awaiting ships. 


harbors the “bongos” 


Miss Stone is author of “The Archeology 
of the North Coast of Honduras” and other 
scientific works, and is a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana, Tegucigalpa, as well as of 
the Board of Directors of Radcliff College. 


The read from San Lorenzo has 
four lanes and is being built with the 
future in mind. It crosses the strip of 
Pan-American Highway which runs 
from El Salvador to Nicaragua and 
goes northward through the depart- 
ment of Valle to Tegucigalpa. 

And still within this chain of roads 
is the “Carretera del Oriente.” the 
eastern highway, going from the capi- 
tal to the border of Nicaragua. It has 
a wide well-banked bed and opens up 
the rich cattle and agricultural region 
of the department of El Paraiso. The 
highway passes through the property 
of the “Escuela Agricola Panameri- 
cana,” a unique agricultural institution. 
and connects with the mining roads 
from Agua Fria and Yuscaran. Gold, 
silver, and hardware are carried over 
its surface, as well as oranges, coffee. 
cotton, and corn. Prosperous farms and 
timber lands line its sides, and people 
and automobiles go back and forth 
over its firm path. 

Roads to the east; roads to the west; 
to the south, and to the north, cutting 
across the heart of the country through 
iis capital, Tegucigalpa. Roads north 
and east to Olancho and more timber 
and cattle lands; north and west to 
the Caribbean coast around the jewel- 
like lake of Yojoa whose pine-covered 
shores hide ancient Maya ruins and 
present-day antimony and silver mines. 

San Pedro Sula is the gateway to 
the west, one of the richest regions of 
the republic. And from it spreads an- 
other string of roads. There are small 
ones leading to the neighboring cattle 
and banana farms, and two long high- 
ways which open up a series of fertile 
valleys: Santa Barbara, Chamelicon, 
Quimistan, and Copan. 

The Santa Barbara road is an old 
one, but is being widened and repaired 
so that cars and trucks can traverse 
it in all kinds of weather. Allspice, 
straw and panama hats, rope, vege- 
tables, and highly-valued coffee come 
down the long stretch bound for mar- 


ket or for the ships for distant ports. 

The promise of the west, however, 
is the Copan highway which is sche- 
duled to reach Santa Rosa not later 
than November of 1951. To date it is 
within a day’s mule ride of the famous 
ruins of Copan, one of the earliest and 
the most beautiful Mayan sites in 
America and until recently more ac- 
cessible from Guatemala than from the 
country in which it is located. Already 
sugar from the valley of Quimistan 
and corn and beans from well-tilled 
fields pass over this highroad going 
down to the distant coast. Santa Rosa 
is the home of the best-known Central 
American cigars. They are now being 
sent out by air. From this city the 
highway is to extend south through the 
departments of Lempira and Octepeque 
and as in Marcala retain for Honduras 
produce that was previously accus- 
tomed to cross a foreign border. 

The road fever is everywhere. Some 
municipalities do not even wait for 
gevernment aid but start right off on 
their own to construct a section of 
highway to meet the federal one. This 
is happening in the city of Gracias. It 
was when the local workmen reached 
the river, approximately 414 kilometers 
distant, and the necessity of a bridge 
was evident, that the Government step- 
ped in with material help and expert 
engineering counsel. The same. story 
of independent enterprise on the part 
of a town or group of people is seen 
in the department of Copan. Here an 
all-weather road runs from Santa Rita 
to the ruins on one side, and on the 
other to the Hacienda El Jaral from 
whence it will eventually join the 
Copan highway northward. 

Nor is northeastern Honduras for- 
gotten by the roadbuilders. The depart- 
ment of Yoro, noted for its lumber, 
colonial churches, and agriculture is 
connected by a bus road with the Sula 
plain. While a new highway has been 
started from the prosperous port of 
La Ceiba southward to the Tegucigalpa 
road. 

It is not “manana” in Honduras. It 
is today. The building schedule does 
not stop. There is still much country 
to be opened. Country where the valiant 
Cortez passed through on horses where 
the great liberal Fray Bartolomé de 
las Casas rode to the tribunal in Graci- 
a> to fight for his dreams; where the 
unionist Francisco Morazan battled and 
won; and where, at the present, new 
industry and agriculture lie in the 
wake of the ever-growing highway. 
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PEGUCIGALPA’S CATHEDRAL FACES MAIN SQUARE AND MONUMENT TO WELL-LOVED PATRIOT MORAZAN. 


Introducing the reader to a country 


of great natural beauty 


This [s Horadturrass i os no tov poreniat eat 


By HUMBERTO LOPEZ VILLAMIL 


Chiel, Honduran Bureau for International Cooperation 





| {°." KAS, the Switzerland of Cen- On the Pacific side. the Pan American ° tural potential which is as yet un- 


tral America, lies in the very Highway is the chief link with the surveyed and untapped. Commercial 
heart of the isthmus. This rugged little neighboring countries of El Salvador aviation is more highly developed in 
republic has an area of 154,305 square and Nicaragua. our country than anywhere else in 
kilometers, of which approximately 90 While Honduras’ chief export is ba- Central America. 
percent is mountains. and has a popu nanas. there are also exports of cocoa, The social and political evolution of 
lation of about 1.000.000. The terrain coffee. citrus fruits, sarsaparilla and this republic has advanced far in the 
is marked by fertile valleys between medicinal plants. About 83 per cent of direction of democracy under the able 
the mountain ranges. deep and impos Honduras’ exports go to the United leadership of President Juan Manuel 
ing gorges. torrents. rivulets and rivers. States. Our other chief customers are Galvez. a dynamic and thoughtful man, 
table-lands. and coastal plains. The El Salvador. Guatemala and Cuba. Honduras has no military caste 
climate, soil and products vary greatly Honduras’ mineral riches are the which means freedom from fear even 

Her geographical location makes greatest of the entire isthmus. There to the humblest citizen. 

Honduras the crossroads of air and sea are vast silver mining zones at San Our press is equally free, and ex- 
lanes across the Caribbean. Good port Juancito, tremendous gold deposits at pression of opinion on economic, cul- 
installations are found on the north Guavape. and giant unexplored re- tural and social problems is untram- 
coast at Puerto Cortes. Tela. La Ceiba serves at La Mosquitia. where virgin meled., 
and Trujillo. and millions of bunches regions have not vet been explored. In President Galvez’ personal integrity 


of bananas leave these ports every veat addition, there is an enormous agricul- is proverbial. Departing from the cus- 


50 





tom of past presidents, Galvez main- 
tains his living quarters in his ancestral 
home, and uses the Presidential Man- 
sion, or the “House of Stone” as the 
Hondurans call it only as a simple 
office of government. This affable man 
has a deep political wisdom. He keeps 
in constant personal touch with his 
people, emphasizing his faith in simple 
democracy—-a faith shared by and very 
close to the heart of most Hondurans. 

During the past few years Honduras 
has developed with bold steps. In 1950. 
a plan for reorganizing the national 
economy was put into operation. The 
Central Bank of Honduras, the National 
Development Bank, and the Office of 
Rent Control were set up as the foun- 
dation of the new order. While the 
National Development Bank was pro- 
viding credit for agricultural develop- 
ment, which is the economic backbone 
of our country, construction of high- 
ways was being intensified. This was 
particularly true of the western section 
of the country—the zone which is most 
densely populated and richest in natural 
resources. and which has until now 
been immobilized by lack of communi- 
cation. 

On the cultural side, three ministries 

Public Education, Interior and War 

have dedicated themselves to the 
task of spreading universal literacy. 
particularly among the rural classes to 
whom such education was denied in the 
past. 

Honduras is a country of great na- 
tural beauty and has much to offer 
the tourist in the majesty and _ loveli- 
ness of its scenery and the historic 
treasures of past civilizations. The most 
interesting spot. perhaps, is the region 
of Copan, where in pre-Columbian 
times the Mayan culture flourished. 
The Mayans paid great tribute to 
beauty and were much interested in 
the astronomical sciences. 

Tegucigalpa. Honduras’ capital is 
3.200 feet above sea level and is said 
to be the most picturesque capital in 
Central America. In the north, there 
is the port of Tela. with miles of 
beach shaded by palms in a_ lovely 
marine landscape. Other Meccas for 
tourists are the Lake of Yojoa, noted 
for its climate. the Gulf of Fonseca, 
La Ceiba, San Pedro Sula, Santa Rosa 


de Copan and Comayagua, the ancient 
capital of Honduras, with its relics of 
and its magnifi- 


Spanish domination 
cent churches. There is also Trujillo 
where the first mass on American Soil 
was celebrated and where the adven- 
turer William Walker was shot. 


INVITATION to lazy days on the southern coast of Honduras, where 
modern ills are considered from the long view of Mayan antiquity. 


HONDURAN ‘girl finds life pleasant 
even though she is expected to provide 
transportation for most of family goods. 


JOSE HENRIQUEZ, head of Panamerican 


ITINERANT poultry market, with spare 
stock slung over vendor's shoulder while 
vendee shows a philosophical unconcern. 


Agricultural School's Animal Husbandry 


Department, supervises a round-up of cattle in one of Honduras’ fertile valleys. 














4 little country enjoys the benefits 


of a new kind of relétionship 


with her bigger and wealthier neighbors 


New 


Deal 


For Nicaragua 


By GABRY RIVAS 


N ICARAGUA is a land of gold. There 
1 is gold in the fertility of its soil, 
in the mildness of its climate, and in 
the precious yellow metal washed down 
its wide rivers to the sea and buried 
deep within its ground. 

Centuries ago when the Spaniards 
established 


great lakes. 


settled in Nicaragua they 
cities on the shores of the 
Both 


Granada, in the east 


Managua, in the south, and 
were developed 
prob- 


thanks to 


solution to the water 


Now. 


irrigation. the waters of our lakes have 


before a 


lem was found. 


been brought to the high lands where, 


CENTRAL 


roads are 


AMERICAN 


hard to 


trade frontiers 


build in jungle 


country, 


added to the advantages of a delightful 
they 


time to the wide fields. 


climate, bring perpetual spring- 

For a long time there was not much 
known about Nicaragua in the outside 
world. But since the evolution of Pan 
Americanism. our small country has de- 
benefit 
and southern neighbors. and through 
Central 


rived much from our northern 


reciprocal — assistance — the 


American countries are being strength- 


ened and modernized by our fellow 


Americans. 


Nicaragua is feeling the advance 


effects of this flow of benefits. Our agri- 


are often opened by the airplane, since 


Machinery is unloaded at Nicaragua. 


culture had for a long time made no 
advances. Our fields were cultivated in 
the most primitive manner. Industry 
had stifled for lack 


motive power. Forests had been ruth- 


been of electro- 


lessly denuded without protection of 
law. Our gold went to enrich foreign 
businessmen, improverishing our sub- 
soil without any compensation to our 
people in terms of social justice. 

The traditional policy of our govern- 
ment for a long period was to maintain 
close financial relations with foreign 
usurers. contracting heavy loans, which 
disappeared into the strong boxes of 
a few private individuals without re- 
gard to public benefit. These contracts 
soured the viewpoint of the people who 
“dollar” as the 


came to regard the 


materialistic metallic representative of 
an era of injustice. 

This system has been brought to an 
end in Nicaragua and a policy of mutual 
understanding and benefit has been 
placed at the service of the economy, 
encouraging the development of national 
riches. 

Technical experts of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment have just completed a study of 
the Nicaraguan economic situation and 
have developed a statistical map. North 
American technicians are directing 
health campaigns for children and sani- 
tary technicians are assisting in plans 
for domestic social and health improve- 
ment. Agricultural experts are reori- 
enting our farming, and advising on the 
selection of seeds and the analysis of 


Also. North 


travelling 


zones for planting. Ameri- 


can industrial experts are 
through our country to survey its pos- 
and_ indus- 


sibilities for electrifieation 


trialization. 


For the year 1951-52 Nicaragua has 
allotted a budget of more than 100,- 
000,000 cordobas, backed by taxes based 
on the volume of national production. 
Hitherto our backed by 
physical gold deposited in the Federal 
Bank of the United States. (Exchange 
rate: 1 cordoba equals $0.12.) 


money was 


It is estimated that our rivers gen- 


erate sufficient power to carry out our 
that the 


lands of Nicaragua can be worked more 


electrification projects, and 


extensively. Great sections along the 
coastline can be converted into ranches 
for the large scale production of manila 
hemp, which is considered an import- 
ant basic material by the United States. 
During the second world war Nicaragua 
was second among the rubber producing 
countries. It is anticipated that in the 


event of a third world war Nicaragua 





can serve as a source of other important 
raw materials. This would indicate that 
technical and financial assistance from 
the United States to Nicaragua will in- 
crease, thereby giving impetus to both 
Nicaraguan industry and agriculture. 

Nicaragua is taking steps toward a 
more stable banking policy. Private in- 
vestment is being encouraged. Crops. 
rather than farmland. are being accept- 
ed as security for loans to farmers. The 
National Bank negotiates directly with 
the producers who in the past were 
forced to mortgage their lands and sell 
their crops before harvest, thereby kill- 
ing initiative, and kindling resentment. 

Increased usage of land has also 
changed the picture. Whereas previously 
rentals for land were very low, now 
proprietors plant as much land as they 
are able and rent out for the planting 
of cotton, cereals, sesame, etc. at no 
less than 100 cordobas per hectare. 
This is due to increased exports. In- 
creased income in turn permits increas- 
ed investment in the land. 

In addition, a spur to Nicaraguan de- 
velopment has been the Pan American 
Highway. with its concommitant influx 
of tourism. Tourism has _ provided 
Nicaragua with a large source of in- 
come, and resultantly Nicaragua has 
bent its efforts to attract travellers. 
Among some of its projects is the com- 
pletion of a road to the Atlantic, paid 
for chiefly out of a tax on coffee. We 
have called this road Roosevelt High- 
way in honor of that very great leader. 

At the first Regional Congress on 
Tourism held in Mexico last April and 
May, at which I represented Nicaragua. 
discussions were held on the value of 
the Pan American Highway, and other 
problems having to do with creating a 
market for tourists. 

Investors from the United States and 
Mexico will be welcomed to help us 
project our plans. The International 
Hotel Federation is at present studying 
estimates for the construction of modern 
hotels in Nicaragua. The Congress 
which met in Mexico approved a Tour- 
ist Bank for construction loans. 

The Nicaraguan section of the Pan 
American Highway is now complete. 
and is open for both passenger and 
commercial traffic which has greatly 
increased between the countries of 
Guatemala. el Salvador. Honduras and 
our own Nicaragua. This will serve to 
bring closer to geographic reality the 
old ideal of a Union of Central America. 
one sovereign body instead of five weak 
ones into which, sadly enough, we 


Central American brothers are divided. 


A profile of the literary giant 


who created 


a new Hispano-American poetry 


The World 
Ruben Dario 


By ADOLFO ORTEGA DIAZ 


R' BEN Dario was born in Nicara- 
: gua, but his writing transcends 
the boundries of that small republic 
and sings to all Hispanoamerican peo- 
ple. From his earliest youth he seemed 
torn by an inner turbulence, an infinite 
anxiety which constantly sought ex- 
pression. As a child he was extremely 
studious and developed the foundations 
of a sound cultural education. At the 
National Library of Nicaragua, among 
the sententious volumes of classical 
Castillians in the Rivadeneyra collec- 
tions, one may still see signs of copious 
marginalia in his handwriting. 

His first excursion out of Nicaragua 
was to El Salvador where he studied 
the Alexandrine verse of Victor Hugo 
in the company of Francisco Gavadia. 
Both the French language and Hugo 
fascinated Dario throughout his life. At 
the age of twenty. Dario went to Chile 
where he attended the university and 
where life provided a larger scope for 
the development of his creative talents. 
It was there that he published Azul, 
his first book of historical significance, 
for as the Spanish poet, Pedro Salinas, 
points out so well in his magnificent 
study on Dario, everything published 
up to that time was primitive. 

“In Azul,” says Dario himself in The 
History of My Books, “there appears 
for the first time in our language the 


Parisian fable. French adjectivization, 
Callie turn of phrase injected into the 
classical Castillian paragraph, the tid- 
bit of Goncourt. the erotic callowness 
of Mendes, the word choice of Heredia 
and even something of Copée. ‘Whom 
can I imitate in order to be original?’ 
I asked myself. Then from each I took 
what pleased me and which suited my 
thirst for innovation and my artistic 
ardor.” 

The best study of Azul made at 
that time was by a Spanish writer, Don 
Juan Valera. Dario thought so much 
of this essay that he used it as the pro- 
logue to a second edition of the book. 
In speaking of the Frenchmen who in- 
fluenced Dario, Valera says “. . . you 
are not imitating anybody, you have ab- 
sorbed them all, you have fermented 
them in the still of your mind, and ex- 
tracted from them a rare quintessence.” 
This evaluation pertains not only to 
{=ul but can easily and justly be ap- 
plied to Dario’s poetic works as well. 

In distilling this quintessence, Dario 
appears with the brilliance of a new 
star on the horizon of Hispanoamerican 
poetry. At this time, although hardly 
past his adolescence, Dario began to 
feel the barbs of misunderstanding and 
envy, and he says in his autobiography: 
“With the stones they threw at me I 
was able to construct a_ breakwater 














which arrested. as far as possible. the 
inevitable course of oblivion.” 


In the creation of Azul, 


Dario spun 
out the thread of gold. the rich seam 
of which has been constantly explored 
and exploited in the most stupendous 
poetic innovations seen in Spanish let- 
says the illustri 


Marasso, “is 


a rare and precious alloy. 


ters. “Our language 


ous Argentine authority 


Dario savs of Azul that it symbolizes 
his spring. Prosas Profanas his sum- 
mer, and Cantos de Vida y Esperanza 
captured the essence and spirit of his 
autumn. And it is certain that these 
three books, and after them Canto Er 
rante and the others, form a harmon- 
ious pattern throughout which is subtly 
threaded the writer's breath and spirit. 


Dario’s sensitivity is the result of 


censtant and prefound study not only 
of Spanish. but of French and Italian 
and English. and frequent extensive ex- 
peditions into Greek and Latin classies. 
His almost marvelous facility in learn- 
ing languages was. of course of great 
help in this task. “To write Canto de 
Vida ¥y 


liad already 


Esperanza,” he explains. “I 
explored not) only the 
works of modern foreign poets. but also 
the ancient song writers. and the oc- 
casionally complete and occasionally 
fragmentary works of primitive Spanish 
poetry, in which | encountered a rich- 
ness of expression and grace which one 
looks for in vain in the jaded well- 
known authors of the last century. And 
from these excursions into the polyglot 
and cosmopolitan | evolved a spirit of 


modernity.” 


WEDDING PORTRAIT of the young Ruben Dario, native Nicaraguan, 


author and poet, who happily 
with classic Castilian and New 


combines the Gallie turn of phrase 
World forms of literary expression. 


It was thus that Ruben Dario devel- 
oped a style which is purely Hispano- 


american. He synthesized the native 
characteristics of the peoples, and de- 
fined their sensitivities through a com- 
mon language. He incorporates in his 
poetry the beauty and strength of the 
landscape. Prior to Dario, poets had 
sung of these beauties from the point 
of view of Spanish grandiloquence. 
Dario gave his poetry a_ particularly 
American savor, brutal and delicate at 
the same time, new and universal, 
through a language peculiar to the con- 
tinent. 

This language is born of the tropics, 
from the exuberance of a wildly ex- 
travagant Nature. where trees with their 
tops in the clouds hide whispering lakes 
among rugged volcanoes, and where 
gaudily colored birds fill the air with 
new and strange singing. From the 
atmosphere Dario extracts sonorities 
never before imagined, a symphony of 
new sounds played on Castillian and 
Gallic 


surroundings. 


instruments in completely new 


Themes and Cultures 


For these reasons. and because of 
his personal lyricism, Dario is truly the 
first universal poet in Hispanoamerican 
literature. His themes are as Ameri- 
can as his birthplace. Momotombo, A 
Roosevelt, Tutecotzimi, and the mag- 
nificent Canto a la Argentina. He may 
well be called the Walt Whitman of 
Hispanoamerican letters. Both poets af- 
firm the unity of their respective cul- 
tures and both give voice to universal 
themes 

In this connection, it is interesting 
that before Walt Whitman gained popu- 
larity in the United States, Jose Marti 
and Ruben Dario called him one of the 
world’s greatest: poets. Dario’s admira- 
tion prompted bim to write one of 
his most beautiful sonnets, Walt Whit- 
man, which he fave a special place in 
feul. 

Also of considerable. although more 
romantic influence was Edgar Allan 
Poe. In Los Raros, a prose study. 
Dario calls Poe “first of the damned 
poets.” Poe's phrase “with Psyche in 
my soul” moved Dario profoundly. and 
the American poet’s mistresses appeat 
in many of his works. Dario first learn- 
ed of the works of Poe through his 
study of Baudelaire. 

Thus. his love of the poets of old 
world and new brought to Dario the 
instruments for his own great and 


works, 


pioneering 





for 
tourists— 


a tropical 


paradise 


Lush foliage shades a tropical lakeside 


Hospitable Nicaragua invites you to its lush countryside— 
its lakes and rivers— 
where the average winter temperature is 75 


For the tourist a tropical paradise. 








JUNTA NACIONAL DE TURISMO DE NICARAGUA 











HARVESTING adlay (Job’s tears), a 
grain imported from the Philippines, now 
successfully cultivated by Costa Ricans. 


INTER-AMERICAN Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences at Turrialba where teachers 
are trained for education in rural areas. 








Costa Rica teaches her children not only 


Schools for Life 


By DIANA SOL 


Yosta Rica is proud of the fact that 

A general public school education 
was introduced in the republic almost 
a century ago, more precisely in 1860, 
during the presidency of Jesus Jimenez. 
Ever since those days, teaching has been 
a highly respected and even profitable 
career for both men and women. 

Kindergartens bloom in every impor- 
tant town, and primary schools from 
the first through the fifth and_ sixth, 
seventh grades 
with 30 or 


and occasionally the 


exist in all communities 
more children. Instruction is free and 
the state often supplies such essentials 
as pencils and paper. The teaching 
modern, 


techniques are surprisingly 


56 


ideo-visual methods being used widely. 

In southern Costa Rica the govern- 
ment has established four schools for 
the benefit of the 
groups. Each school is assigned to an 


Indian minority 


individual tribe having its own cus- 
toms, territory and language. Elemen- 
tary primers have been prepared in the 
language of each tribe since the Indians 
have no adequate knowledge of Span- 
ish. The language instruction serves as 
a bridge of understanding between 
these tribes and the republic. 
However. the accent is on practical 
education. For example, in Salitre of 
the Bribri Indians. where the land is 
tribal custom has dictated 


poor and 


the three R’s but also 


how to fight for a 


more abundant daily existence 


pig-raising, the cultivation of yucas, 
bananas and sweet potatoes is taught. 
These crops are easily cared for and 
serve as both human and animal diet. 
An extensive course in animal hus- 
bandry and its uses is also provided. 
In Ujarras of the Cabecares, on the 
other hand, emphasis is placed on truck 
gardenening and fruit production. 
Even academic subjects are taught 
on the practical level. In each of these 
schools, for instance, arithmetic is ex- 
field 


many baskets of corn, or so many cakes 


plained by using produce—so 
of brown sugar. Older pupils who work 
on a part-time basis at the commis- 


saries learn for the first time the value 





and use of money. Similarly, the mys- 


teries of preparing food and clothing, 
as well as of recreation and general 
living methods are revealed not only to 
the children, but also to adults who are 
encouraged to visit the schools and take 
part in their activities. 

In the regions the 
school house becomes the focus of daily 
life and is really the “house of the 
people.” 


more remote 


In the vicinity of Turrialba 
an experiment in “knowing-how-to-live” 
is now in process. In this rural district 
the teacher has passed beyond the class- 
room and the usual visit to the pupils’ 
homes. He now takes an active interest 
in the industry, crafts and complete 
socio-economic life of the community. 


The environment of the pupil in his 
home and village or town becomes part 
of his education. The execution of this 
plan is enhanced by the technical ad- 
vice of an ethnologist, a sociologist and 
an economist at the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Turrialba. 

To put such a plan into practice 
requires normal or teacher training 
schools with unusual qualities. Costa 
Rican pedagogic training is divided into 
two very distinct categories. There is the 
Escuela de Pedagogia at Heredia, a city 
in the Central Plateau, which provides 
purely formal and academic training, 
and which is a faculty of the National 
University. However, from the point of 


view of general education, the Escuela 


PLANT Industry Department experiments with new imported 


plants and works to improve soil 


for old stand-by, coffee. 


STUDENTS from many lands, at Cacao Center, eagerly study 
new agricultural methods developed by this specialized school. 


CORN goes through new and old farming processes on trip 
to storage: trundled by wheelbarrow, stored in scientific drier. 


Rural Normal is the more interesting. 
This is located in Liberia in the prov- 
ince of Guanacaste. 

At this location the government owns 
a 700-acre farm. The teacher-trainee is 
provided not only academic courses, but 
is taught to live in a rural environment. 
In this manner he or she may learn how 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the farm as well as intellec- 
tual life. and become qualified to take 
his place in any rural community. 

In certain key towns in the agricul- 
tural section, such as Santa Cruz, San 
Isidro de Coronado and San Isidro de 
General, a seventh and eighth grade 
have been added to the grammar school. 
This has been done so that pupils who 
cannot go on to higher education may 
be better prepared to face life. These 
courses have proven so successful that 
a movement is under way to increase all 
public rural education to seven years. 

Secondary or high-school education 
a five-year course—is provided at the 
headquarters of each province. At San 
José there is a mixed high school, for 
boys and girls. The first three years are 
devoted to general academic education 
and the fourth and fifth specialize in 
sciences or letters. In Limon, on the 
north coast, the government has just 
opened a vocational high school. 

The National University is the only 
state institution where a tuition fee is 
charged. It is autonomous. but the Min- 
ister of Public Education is on the 
board, and Congress has provided the 
means of support for it. 

The National Museum is part of the 
university. Its exhibitions feature art. 
archeology, ethnology and natural his- 
tory. There are also a press room and 
a conference hall. The museum is open 
daily and is free to the public. 

There is still another aspect to Costa 
Rican education—the private school. 
These include trade or vocational insti- 
tutions, schools for abnormal children 
and regular grammar and high schools. 
There are Roman Catholic convents. 
both French and Spanish, a Roman 
Catholic and an 
English-speaking school which is con- 


boys’ high school, 
ducted by Franciscan Fathers from the 
United States. There are also Methodist 
and non-sectarian English-speaking 
grammar schools for boys and girls. 
staffed with teachers from the US. 
This type of education develops in 
Costa Rica culturally cosmopolitan citi- 
zens eager to use this intellectual and 
spiritual bridge which leads toward a 


better understanding between men. 








CONSEJO NACIONAL DE PRODUCCION 


SAN JOSE, REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 
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INDUSTRY 
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A BETTER FATHERLAND 











The foreseeing merchant is worth twice as much... 


But for his family and his business he is worth still 
much more 


BE INSURED 


We offer insurance protection for: 


e Life 
© Accidents 
e Fire 
© Civil Commotion 
e Unemployment 
© Professional Risks 
e Marine 
© Inland Transportation 
© Glass 
© Fidelity (Bails, Guarantees, Theft) 
© Automobile 
© Civil Responsibility 
© Savings and Capitalization 
e Air-insurance 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE SEGUROS 
COSTA RICA 








CONSTANT VIGILANCE 
—EXCELLENT RESULTS 


The Coffee Bureau is the organization in charge of 
controlling and watching all the coffee operations in 
the country. Its organization permits it to keep an 
exact record of the amounts of coffee exported to 
foreign markets and of those consumed within the 
country. In addition the interest of the Coffee Bureau 
in these operations is a full guarantee of the quality 
of the product, since its principal objective is to try 
daily to better the quality of the coffee produced on 
its plantations. This constant vigilance has given ex- 
cellent results, which is seen from the high record 
in which Costa Rican coffee is held abroad. The Cof- 
fee Bureau, attached to the Ministry of Finance and 
Economy, is the office to contact for any matter re- 


lating to coffee. 


OFICINA DEL CAFE DE COSTA RICA 














Democracy 


(Continued from page 43) 


Guatemala battles unflinchingly to gain 
full and unequivocal respect for its na- 
tional dignity and the liberation of its 
economy. To this end, Guatemala has 
affirmed with ever increasing vigor the 
principle of non-intervention in its do- 
mestic affairs. On the other hand, I 
have deemed it fair and proper not te 
regard as part of a system so patently 
based on democratic institutions those 
governments which have attained power 
in violation of the will of their people. 
for in so doing such governments are at 
variance with the institutions in ques- 
tion. True to this conviction, Guatemala 
at Chapultepec. Rio and Bogota argued 
on behalf of measures that would im- 
pose sanctions on regimes of force and 
in some instances caused the policy of 
a cordon sanitare to be applied. 

Nevertheless. it must be confessed not 
without bitterness. the — interdiction 
which sincere adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Inter-American system cre- 
ated. made it all too clear that in the 
hemisphere of democracy it is  ill-ad- 
vised and dangerous to speak out 
strongly for democracy. There remains 
one consolation. however: the Inter- 
American system, like all things. is 
perfectible. The best policy, therefore. 
would apparently be to take refuge in 
the hope that at a future date the West- 
ern Hemisphere will erase the tragic 
discrepancy between reality and the 
painted picture. 

Till that day, Guatemala holds firmly 
to its position. It has raised its voice 
on behalf of sovereign rights not alone 
for itself but for the entire continent. 
and, in Bogota. Guatemala relatively 
successfully sponsored the proposal for 
abolition of the colonial system in 
America. I say relatively successfully. 
because although a Commission of De- 
pendent Territories was formed. the 
self-same weak point of hemispheric de- 
mocracy has stood in the way: insin- 
cerity. fed by economic and_ political 
interests which need not here be speci- 
fied. Why? Garcia Lorea tells us why: 
because “the light of understanding 
teaches us to be civil.” 

Similarly until this democratic Ar- 
cadia is achieved the reality must be 
faced and assistance lent to tempering 
the evils that stem from the heterogene- 
ous political composition of America: 
sincere democratic republics living to- 
gether with military regimes that  per- 


secute citizens who choose to think free- 


ly. The former must open their doors 
and their idealism to such citizens so 
that the relentless machinery of the 
latter shall not plow them under. Guate- 
mala, which numbers itself among the 
first, has complied with its own consti- 
tutional principles and its international 
obligations in offering without restric- 
tion and with due consideration asylum 
to all who have needed it. 

If democracy signifies mutual respect 
among those forming a_ political com- 
munity and among all the States con- 
cerned, it is plain that the only way 
to live democratically together is to live 
together in peace. A nation inspired 
with a sense of rebirth, resuming its 
historic course and aspiring to develop 
along the path that best conduces to the 
welfare of all; a nation anxious to de- 
vote itself to constructive effort and 
fully aware how inadequate are its ener- 
gies for so vast a program, must think 
of peace and peace alone as the sole 
possible climate in which its high ob- 
jectives can be achieved. 

Such is the case of Guatemala. We 
know that world hecatombs have each 
time expanded the range of their dis- 
asters and that in a not distant future 
there will be no people anywhere in 
the world that will escape such chaos. 
Our civil populations, totally removed 
from the abstruse politics of the great 
powers. have known privation in the 
past. Hereafter they shall suffer even 
more——privation and destruction as 
great as that of anv belligerent. And 
thus the. hoped-for day of total libera- 
tion, of achievement. of well-being for 
its citizens shall never come. 

For this reason Guatemala profound- 
ly desires peace and has been as meticu- 
lous as possible in remaining aloof from 
any single circumstance which might 
draw it into any conflict present or po- 
tential. It was in expression of that de- 
termination and no more that Guate- 
mala assumed the position it did at the 
IV Consultation Meeting of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs in Washington. 

This in broad outline represents some 
of our international thinking. And this 
thinking represents action. Here is a 
policy which has brought down upon us 
widespread expressions of ill-will. in 
which the epithet “communist” is ap- 


plied as one might administer a lethal 
dose out of sheer whim. But the facts 


dispassionately viewed, and above all 
the judgment of history. when that be- 
comes possible. will and must reveal 
that this signifies merely a firm deter- 
mination to carry out in practice “the 


arduous poliev of sincerity.” 





State of World 


(Coatinued from page 9) 


rials, machines—the ECA realizes the 
extreme importance of making the 
French and Italian people understand 
that economy and higher production 
are not abstract goals. Aware that it is 
one thing to be a powerful and invisible 
machine, creating anonymous economic 
facts, and another thing to make the 
average worker, farmer, consumer, etc., 
realize the personal share he has in 
the success of the Marshall Plan, the 
ECA has made great efforts toward 
organizing its activities in a manner 
which permits the translation of the 
economic gains of a nation into terms 
of benefit for the little man. 

Thus the ECA’s new productivity pros 
gram in France plans to work directly 
with labor and management groups and 
individual companies, instead of operat- 
ing as in the past through governments 
only. Quoting one of the highest-ranking 
French officials. the Paris correspondent 
of the New York 
“ECA’s new 


going to meet opposition from French 


Times stated that 
productivity program is 
capitalists as well as Communists.” 

On the other hand. the project is sup- 
ported by a minority of progressive cap- 
italists, the non-communist trade unions 
and, more or less mutely, the consum- 
ers. ECA policy-makers believe that 
the future of democracy and_ the 
strength of the Western world depend 
upon the defeat of this strange alliance 
between selfish capitalists and fanat- 
ical Communists. The morale of the At- 
lantic community will gain immeasur- 
ably by ECA’s new approach. 

All this, however. does not solve the 
problems of the Far East. but only 
points up more sharply the lack of bold 
and imaginative action there. In that 
all-important continent, the West has 
failed to develop a constructive political 
program—a dynamic strategy that 
would reach into the economic. moral 
and spiritual fields. and through which, 
for instance. the people of China would 
be convinced of America’s, and the 
West's, interest in their well-being. in 
their national aspirations. and in peace. 
Only on the basis of such a constructive 
program can the allies carry the dav 
and only around such deeds can a solid 
majority of UN members be rallied. 

The coming UN Assembly in Paris 
will be a tremendous challenge, both to 
the diplomatic skill of the USSR and 
to the vision and maturity of America’s 
leadership in the West. 














Guatemala 


(Continued from p. tL) 


concerns—1rca and the Fruit Company, 
constituted a state within a state. The 
nation did not participate adequately 
in their earnings. They preferred to 
deal directly with the dictators and 
their supporters, under a regime of too 
liberal concessions. 

Protests from the workers were si- 
lenced, as a suit for indemnization or 
unfair treatment was always won by the 
companies under the influence of the 
Chief of Police. the Governor, the Min- 
ister or even the President. 

No form of organization was per- 
mitted. Even charity or cultural asso- 
ciations were suspected by the Govern- 
ment. The gagged press could not re- 
flect popular aspirations and the jour- 
nalists were reduced to publishing news 
approved by the Government praising 
the dictator. Prisoners “by order of the 
President.” that is. without legal 
process. jammed the jails. The Army, 
under the command of the old generals, 
was transformed into one of the most 
tremendous instruments of oppression. 
Executions and shootings of prisoners 
trying to escape occurred daily. Schools 


and universities were militarized. 


A Starving People 


» In the economic field, inefhciency was 
rampant. The people’s diet was red 
beans and Indian corn bread. Even 
rice became a luxury, not te mention 
meat and milk. The landowners main- 
tained the old fashioned methods pre- 
ferring to use human beings, at ten 
cents a day, instead of modern ma- 
chinery. While wages remained so low. 
they refused to alter their methods. 

A credit restriction policy was fol- 
lowed. In 1944, the total amount of 
credit was 14 million and the Fiscal 
Budget amounted to 16 million. Cur- 
rency in circulation amounted to 234% 
million and the number of Saving Ac- 
counts to 2.900. The movement of mort- 
gages, leans. donations and sales was 
only 1115 million. Buildings erected in 
the capital during the year were 471, 
valued at $800,000. Railroad transpor- 
tation amounted to 60.000 tons. The 
commercial scale was 2] million for 
imports and 24 million for exports. 

Above all, the entire population was 
the victim of tropical diseases and 
scarcity of lodgings. There were not 
enough schools. no hospitals and it was 
estimated that 50.000 houses were need- 
ed to substitute the huts and shacks in 
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which most of the people were crowded. 
Many 


laborers, rural and urban, made at 


professionals, students and 
tempts at emancipation, but they all 
fell before the Government’s machine- 
gun fire or were caught and either sub- 
jected to the most barbarous tortures or 
sent into exile where they could not 
even receive family letters. 

This was the Guatemala of 1944. Only 
if one has seen or lived through this pic- 
ture can the Revolution and its aims be 
understood. 

Although there was restlessness and 
longing for freedom among all classes 
of people, it was the students who lit 
the liberating spark. The citizens of 
Guatemala joined their protest and their 
fight and finally obtained the Dictator’s 
resignation. But he left the Government 
in the hands of his generals and one of 
them, the Provisional President, soon 
renewed his efforts to maintain the 
same form of tyranny, the same elec- 
toral frauds and the same old system 
of oppression. However, the youth of 
the nation, military and civilian. was 
determined that history should not re- 
peat itself. New parties sprang up and 
nominated for President Dr. Juan José 
\révalo, a professor of philosophy in 
exile, at first voluntary and later en- 
forced. On October 20, 1944, the joint 
forces of military men and _ civilians 
destroyed the old forts of San José and 
Matamoros, which were under the com- 
mand of the old corrupted generals. 
Thus a new historical chapter was open- 
ed in the history of the country’s lib- 
eration. 

The new President was inaugurated 
with the practically unanimous support 
of the citizenship. However, as soon as 
he began to mention social security, a 
labor code. the founding of a Central 
Bank, pouring credit into the interior 
of the country, modernizing the system 
of production and industrialization, the 
reactionary forces of the nation pre- 
pared for battle. This was the initiation 
of one of the most difficult and turbu- 
lent periods in the history of Guatemala 
and the first honest Government in the 
life of the nation, both in its internal 
and international policy, was accused 
of being communistic. 

Let see if any of the following 
measures adopted during the past six 
years can be qualified as such: 

1—-Foreign companies were subjected 
to the laws of the country. This ele- 
mental attribute of national sovereignty 
enraged the foreign concerns who were 
accustomed to being above the Govern- 


ment. At first they refused to accept 


such a simple and logical step. Still 
they were not obliged to pay an ade- 
quate tax to the state, as was the just 
desire of the Guatemalan people; no 
renegotiation of their contracts was at- 
tempted. 

2—Issuance of a Labor Code to pro- 
tect labor and creation of a Social Se- 
curity Institute. Labor laws have been 
passed during the past century even in 
countries of decided conservative views. 
The right of syndicalization and strike, 
so opposed in Guatemala, is an old 
matter in every civilized country of the 
world. As to Social Security, it is an 
indispensable thing in any country but 
much more so in one that lacks adequate 
medical services or social assistance. 

3—Founding of a Central Bank in 
charge of maintaining monetary  sta- 
bility and of guiding the exchange 
policy as well as the credit policy for 
the benefit of national economy. 

1—Creation of new institutes such 
as that dedicated to study the real 
situation of the Indian population, that 
of promotion of production and that 
of Cooperative Promotion for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the economic prog- 
ress of the country. 

5—Founding of schools and numer- 
ous institutions to promote education 
and culture. 

Despite the difficulties caused by re- 
actionaries, conspiracy and plots, sal- 
aries have gone up to 50¢ per day, still 
an inadequate figure but far superior 
to that of dictatorial times. The total 
amount of credits in 1950 was 30 mil- 
lion and the Fiscal Budget has increased 
to 50 million. Currency in circulation 
amounts to 3814 million and the num- 
ber of Savings Accounts to 11.727. De- 
posits payable against checks amounted 
to $3 million. The movement of mort- 
gages, loans, donations and sales was 
2315 million. Buildings erected in the 
capital during 1950 were 1,000, valued 
at $1,200,000. Railroad transportation 
amounted to 900.000 tons and the com- 
mercial scale was 68 million imports 
and 52 million exports. 

This was Guatemala on March 15. 
1951, the end of the presidential term of 
Dr. Juan José Arévalo, a social reformer 
of exceptional stature. Now, Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz faces the problem 
of continuing the economic transforma- 
tion of the country, aiming at providing 
better nourishment and higher salaries 
for the people as well as completing 
the land reform, the modernization of 
agriculture, better systems of transport- 
ation and communication, plus the initi- 
ation of capitalistic production. 
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as bees 
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Hacking through the thick underbrush . . . 


“The Highway to the Atlantic will be the Liberation of Guatemala” 


To realize a century-old dream, the second Government of the Guate- 
malan Revolution—through its Ministry of Public Works—has 
pledged itself to complete the Highway to the Atlantic. Estimated 
to cost $16,500, the road, begun last July, will take 3 years to 


construct. To Guatemalans—a highway to freedom. 


. to build a pathway to the sea 


MINISTERIO DE OBRAS PUBLICAS GUATEMALA 
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eeding the Children 


Is the preoccupation of 
the Government of El Salvador 





With the cooperation of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, thousands of future Salvadorian citi- 
zens are receiving health-building and nutritious food, 
assuring the vigor of a liberty-loving people, marked by 


its striving for excellence. 


Secretaria De Informacion 
De La Presidencia De La Republica 


San Salvador El Salvador, C.A. 
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Pentagonal 
Portrait 


(Continued from page 


was again inaugurated as President. 
Anastasio Somoza was in his youth 
a very handsome man. Today. past 
fifty-five, he 
his stoutness and his progressive bald- 


is still attractive despite 


ness. He affects a pleasant and casual 
manner. His dictatorship is elastic and 
as legal as he can make it without re- 
He has 


many times a millionaire while in of- 


linquishing power. become 


fice and he treats Nicaragua as he 
would his own farm. His ministers are 
his clerks and not a leaf moves without 
Although he 
criticized, attacked and threatened. the 


his bidding. is violently 
opposition is disorganized. 

During the past election, he made a 
deal with the Conservatives. once more 
attaining a “legal” victory and today 
his hold is stronger than ever. Towards 
the end of our conversation, mention 
was made of the fact that I had at- 
tended all the recent Central American 
Presidential Inaugurations, except his 
(May 1951). I explained that I had 
not been invited. “I am sorry” he said, 
then suddenly added: “Next time.” I 
literally jumped in my seat, “Can I 
print that?” L asked. He shrugged his 
Thus, 
with a smile and a shrug. he has held 


shoulders and smiled: “Sure.” 


Nicaragua in the palm of his hand for 


sixteen vears. 
Otilio Ulate—Costa Rica 


This Southernmost of the Central 
American countries is a source of won- 
der. Everyone knows that it always 
had more teachers than soldiers and 
Ulate 
that there are now more schools than 


recently, President announced 
soldiers. Illiteracy is practically nil and 
every citizen seems conscious of his 
democratic rights and duties. 

Costa Rica was always peaceful until 
the Communist bug reared its head. It 
all began when the government headed 
by Dr. Calderon Guardia falsified. elec- 
tion returns and installed Teodoro 
Picado in office. The people didn’t like 
it. but when his term was finished, 
Picado tried it again. Although Ulate 
had won the election, Picado attempted 
to reinstate Calderon Guardia, with the 
aid of the Communist Party and 
strangely enough, with that of Somoza 
of Nicaragua. This time the people had 


enough. They rallied around the able 


José Figueres who defeated the Gov- 
ernment and became Provisional Presi- 
dent. After two years, Figueres handed 
over the Executive Office and Costa 
Rica today has the President she had 
elected. 

Otilio Ulate, over 60, looks in his 
fifties. He is tall and a very good talker. 
A newspaperman by profession, he 
owns the most important daily in the 
country. He is a self-made man, wealthy 
and actually losing money by _ being 
President. While the country has very 
advanced institutions and labor laws, 
he rules the 
When we talked of the return to the 
Central American’ Federation, he 


nation conservatively. 


quietly insinuated that before _ its 


achievement, it would be necessary 
that the turbulent sister republics first 
attain the cultural and democratic level 
of which Costa Rica and its President 


are so proud. 
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While They Last! 
Washers, Refrigerators 


Freezers, Vacuum Cleaners 
ALL POPULAR BRANDS AT 
LOWEST CITY PRICES 
Export Crating Available 
MAYFAIR APPLIANCE EXCHANGE 
177 AVE. A, N.Y. C. 
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INSTITUTO 
DE FOMENTO 
DE LA PRODUCCION 


(Institute for the Promotion of Production) 


Guatemala, a Central American country 
engaged in a struggle for economic and 
social advancement, has now a modern 
Institution along economic lines whose 
name, Instituto de Fomento de la Pro- 
duccion (INFOP), is already known in 
every country of America 

To INFOP fall all the tas’:s inherent 
to the furthering of agricultural, cattle- 
raising and inlustrial production, with 
special emphasis on such cultivations and 
activities as contribute to a better and 
more abundant food supply, or have any 
hearing on the furnishing of raw mate- 
rials for the country’s industries; and to 
encouraging variety of agricultural pro- 
duction, and to the establishment, deve'- 
opment, expansion and more efficient 
organization of such industries and activ- 
ities as permit of a proper use of natural 
resources whereof the exploitation will 
benefit the economy as a whole; also 
support of activities that contribute, di- 
rectly or indirectly, toward the attain- 
ment of high and appropriately paid 
employment levels, and toward — the 
strengthening and stabilization of | the 
Country’s economic relations with the 
outside world. 

The Institute was created by the Na- 
tional Congress of Guatemala, on July 
29, 1948, and it comprises three Divisions 
with specific tasks ; designated as follows : 
Departamento de Fomento (Promotion 
liv.), Departamento de Credito Agrope- 
cuario e Industrial (Div. for loans to 
Agriculturists and Cattle Raisers, and to 
Industry) and Departamento de la Vi- 
vienda Popular (Veoples’ housing Divi- 
sion). 

The basic aim of Inst'tuto de Fomento 
de la Produccion is to increase National 
production in general, but the Division 
for Loans to Agriculture, Cattle-Raisers 
and Industry also engages in functions 
which fall under the heading of bank 
transactions, such as transactions based 
on checks, bank drafts within and outside 
of the country, collections for the account 
of third parties, sight deposits, savings 
deposits (incorporating the most up-to- 
date features), issuance of letters of 
credit and all the other activities which 
go with the performance of the Institu- 
tion’s financial functions, and which on 
the other hand, are fully guaranteed by 
the Government 

Anyone wishing to receive information 
or advice on capital investment in indus- 
trial, agricultural and cattle-raising enter- 
prises in Guatemala, may obain full data 
by writing to Instituto de Fomento de la 
Produccion, whose offices are located in 
its own building at #27, 9a Calle Orien- 
te, Guatemala City, Guatemala, C.\. 


CABLE ADDRESS: INFOP—GUATEMALA 
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Palacio del Ayuntamiento (Managua City Hall) 


The Ministry of Public Works of Nicaragua is proud 
of its network of modern highways — 

its bridges, its schools and its hospitals. 

Is most proud of its public buildings designed 


in the classic tradition. 
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Big Farms Need This 
Powerful OLIVER Tractor 


Oliver tractors are also avail- 
able in the "66" and "77" 
models to meet your require- 
ments. 


“FINEST IN 
FARM MACHINERY” 














ag Sc OLIVER “88” TRACTOR 
° uw « available withkerosene, 
= diesel or gasoline burn- 


The abundant power of the Oliver Row Crop “88” tractor 
enables it to make shorter work of all jobs in large-scale 
farming. This means more crops can be planted and har- 
vested—with less labor. The tractor quickly pays for itself. 

The Oliver “88” tractor has over 100 years of farm 
equipment manufacturing experience behind it—making it 
a more dependable, longer serving farm machine. A wide 
range of mounted tools and efficient pull-type machines is 
available for use with the “88”. See your Oliver distributor 


for full information. 
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Export Division ¢ 400 W. Madison St. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois, U.S. A. 








Oliver also builds a complete line of other farm equipment, including self-propelled combines, cultivators and drills. 














A tie that binds 


abaca, bananas, sugar .. . southbound 


To SoME, it’s just a hawser—the means 
of securing a ship to its wharf. But to 
many others, it’s a symbolic link that 
helps bind together the Americas... 
that stretches from the great ports of 
the United States to the friendly na- 
tions of Middle America. 

Each year thousands of passengers 
... thousands of tons of cargo cross 
the sea between the Americas. From 


the Caribbean countries come coffee, 


vo refrigerators, automobiles, cosmet- 
ics, electrical equipment... 

For more than half a century, the 
Great White Fleet has been an inte- 
gral part of this Inter-American com- 
merce. Today, the gleaming white 
ships, the dependable service, and the 
extensive facilities at tropical and do- 
mestic ports all combine to strengthen 


this tie that binds the Americas. 


Great White Fleet 
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